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-^ WHAT 

WILL HAPPEN 

■NGW? 


SUDDEN END OF The Emperor and His Little Son VAGABOND BELOVED 
THE WAR? 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN 
NOW? 

Dramatic Days in the 
Doomed Capital 

FLIGHT OF THE EMPEROR 

Tlic world has arrived at an age of 
swift transformations. Dramatic events 
follow one another before our eyes 
.with the rapidity of .a play. : • ; , 

‘ No man can say .what will be the final 
end of the war which has brought a 
pitiless .Power to the gates of an African' 
capital with a bomb in one hand and 
‘poisibu gii.s in the other., ■ 

The whole world has been thrilled by 
the .heroic stands of these barbarian 
people in defence of the last independent 
kingdom of. Africa. ' Signpr Mussolini 
has brought against them the whole 
system of abomination that science has 
I^iit into the hands of makers of war. 

Two Kinds of Barbarism 

lie has armed Africans and sent them 
in great masses to bear the brunt of a 
horrible warfare against janothcr Africaiy 
race. Ho has poured into Africa the 
most powerfully equipped array ever 
'seen bn that continent, and in the end, 
■after a seven-months war, he has beaten 
the .Abyssinians with his bombs and 
poison gas, 

; Unable to stand against this scientific 
"barbarism from Europe, the primitive 
barbarism of Africa has abandoned its 
defence and thrown up its hands in 
despair. 

' Last week-end the Emperor and his 
family, unable to persuade their people 
to resist airy longer, fled from the coun¬ 
try, with Mussolini’s army almost at the 
gates of Addis Ababa. 

/•In the confusion of this desperate 
.situation it was not clear rvliat motives 
im'oycd the .Emperor .to |his "deci.sion. 
.Wiiat happened, however, jis plain. 

A The Capital in Chaos - - ■ 

• Before leaving ''the"cap|t'al .the Em¬ 
peror ordered the palace to.be thrown 
.open. and the- -people, werp allowed- to 
heip themselvps. • Men and' women were 
sobri running from all directions to tlie 
'palaccj''retiirning with, thbir arms full 
'of Clothing, beds, carpets, fbrniture, and 
aft* sorts of miscellaneousj pbsscssion.s. 
iAmmiiuition dump,s Vvere ■ thrown open 
and'all ■' sorts of • people, bbtaiiied arms. 
Men began 'drinking and -looting, and 
isogh.; the-, wlible ..capital Ava-s in chaos 
.and half of.'it on fire. ■ ; ■; 

i: In'the meantime the Emperor -had 
boarded a traiit-bh the French railway 
.-front Addis to Jibuti in French Somali¬ 
land, where he placed himself under 
Ercnch protection pending final arrange¬ 
ments. The British subjects in the 



This littio son, aged 11, was with his father and mother on 
the flight from Addis Ababa to seek protection from Italy.' 


I Continueil Irom column 1 

imperilled capital number about looo, of 
b'hoin 30 are white, and at the riioment 
of writing they are safe in the British 
Legation four miles out of. the city, 
W’hcrc a regular town of tents and huts 
has sprung up. ■ 

I'After the War comes Fea'ce, and what 
tjien ? Wrapt up in'this qiicstibn is the 
fate of much more than Abyssinia, for 
what the world has to decide is whether 
the League of Nations has failed or not. 
There is still a chance for it to succeed 
by proving that a gigantic crime like 
this'cannot be profitable to whoever 
Ipijirpctratcs-it. ■ There is still time -for 
ithe League to show whether the 50 
bations making it up are more powerful 
^tban the due natio'h defying it, ■ - ■' 
j ilf the League should'fail in' this it 
imnst lose tlie goodwill of the peoples of 
all free nations, ..and it can no longer 
fcxist in its present form. ■ The. final 
bicce.ss of Mu.ssolihi will mean that the 
League itself has broken its Covenant 
ai^d flouted its own word, and its future 
existcrice will bo the mo.st anxious 
question before tlie world. 

before these lines are read the ques¬ 
tion will have been considered in'Parlia¬ 
ment, and wc must hope that tlie policy 
of the British Government will be on the 
lines of the speech made last week by 
Lord Starihbpe in the House of Lords. ■ 
Lord Stanhope . ivas . "replying to, a 
debate started by Lord Davies, who 
asked that the League of Nations should 
be called upon to appoint a Commission 


to settle this tragic conflict in Africa. 
Lord Stanhope denied that the League 
had failed, foy he still believed that Italy 
would find that she was in a far worse 
position (her people, her finances, and 
her trade) than if she had never gone to 
war. If we succeeded in proving to the 
world that war does not pay we should 
achieve something of which nobody need 
' be ashamed. . ' 

Tf the League eventually failed it 
would not be because of any inaction 
on the part of this country, but because 
of the inaction of other countries ; and 
it was obvious that when this struggle 
is oyer both the League and this country 
will have very carefully:to reconsider 
the whole situation'and its bearing', on 
,our future policy.' -■ . " : 1 •’ 

: Continued Irom column 4 ; 

agreed to_ send, him back to England as a 
British subject. ' , ' , ;. 

His thirst form soldier’s life had not 
been quenched by ' these' experiences. 
He enlisted-in the Leicestershire Regi¬ 
ment and went with it to India. Seven 
years there satisfied him, and he took 
his discharge on the regiment’s return. 
As a time-expired man ho set up as a 
hawker, bill on the' move, hut only 
along, the pleasant ways of England. 
Like :Calverley.’s tinker,- he . ■ 

Foy any job was •willing, ■ 

, Wilh here' and there a diisly crown 
- •'And here. aiid there a 'shilling, '.. . 

' Half a life of adventure, half a life of 
England’s ways, such was Henry Strau- 
ban’s record. 


The Forty-Years 
Wanderer ,! 

SOLDIER, SAILOR, AND HAWKER 
UNDER THREE KINGS 

For nearly forty years a plcasant- 
tongued hawker grew old travelling 
the highways and byways of Southern 
England. 

- Children loved him. - Ho was popular 
whereVer he went. As he got older Old 
Harry shortened his travels, and this 
year hardly stirred frorh vvhere he lived 
at Chippenham. TliOr he -was niissed 
altogether from his usual haunts, and 
now very many people, young'and old, 
learning that Henry Strauban had 
passed away iii Chippenham Infirmary, 
heard the news with a sigh for a friericl 
to be seen no more. ’ . 

. Early Adventures - 

In his’ 85 years lie had travelled far 
farther than the roads of England, and 
seen ihore adventures than befall most 
men. : As a boy of 13 he , ran away to 
sea froiri his home at Jersey, and was 
cabin boy on French ships coasting to 
the Mediterranean. After three years 
as a sailor he left his last ship in port 
at Algiers and found a job as page boy 
at an hotel.'. ' . . • , . ' 

. In Algiers he made a lifelong friend. 
An English "gehtleman, Mr Aloysius 
Arundell, was lying ilL with smallpox! 
at lodgings in the town, and nobody 
would go near him. But Henry the 
page boy did what nobody else would do ; 
he wont day by day to tend him, and 
never ceased to do so till the patient 
got better. Mr Arundell at last was able 
to sail for home, where,- in fulfilment of 
a vow he made when he despaired of 
ever seeing England again, he became a 
priest. He was afterwards Lord Arundell 
of Wardour. ; 

"When young Strauban was 17 he was 
6 feet high, and looked like a man. 
Still in search of adventure, he made 
his way across to Italy, thm in its days 
of popularity and high favour iti Europe, 
divided between Pope and King! Gari¬ 
baldi \yas , the hero of the time, but 
Henry Strauban elected to join the army 
of Pope" Pius the Ninth; No great 
•ad’venture followed, though >'a ; French 
army wks in Italy/ The march on 
Rome was a peaceful affair, and tlie 
Pope’s army was disbanded. - - 
Along England’s Pleasant Ways 
. Not to be denied, Henry joined' the 
French,' just in time for the Eranco- 
Prussian war. He was one of-a number 
! of Irish and .French Roman Catholics 
enlibed by -the Pope which formed a 
unit in an Army on the Loire.' The 
French general was defeated,' and for 
some tirne''a stop was put to Strauban’s 
adventures,, while- he was imprisoned 
at Magdeburg, uncertain of his fate. 
Fortunately for him, the Germans 
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A FORTUNE MADE THE BIRD MAN 


FROM TOIL 

GIVEN TO FREE MEN 
FROM IT? . . 

Sir Herbert Austin’s £250,000. 
For Looking Into the Atom 

THE BEST PHYSICAL LABORATORY 
IN THE WORLD 

Sir Herbert Austin has made a 
great fortune out of the energy^ of 
the British people ; he has now given 
a big bit of it to lielp to release the 
human race from toil. 

His gift of £250,000 to the famous 
Cavendish Laboratory at Cambridge has 
a double; vaiue, Iii this laboratory tlic 
researches carried on under the direction 
of Lord Rutherford probe tlie interior-of 
the atorh. ■ The atoms of all matter are 
locked together by tremendous forces/ 
which, if they coidd be harnessed as they 
were released, Would do all our work; 

The Alchemist's Dreams 

That possibility was in Sir Herbert 
Austin's . mind, though he knows too 
much of science to suppose that the 
prospect is near at hand. 

Yet the knowledge - gained at Cam¬ 
bridge of how matter is made up, and 
how the atom and the electron and all 
the newly-found particles of electricity 
jn the atom act on one another, will 
Kurcly be of help and profit to. the 
electrical engineers of the future.' 

Among the researches at the Caven¬ 
dish Laboratory arc those which have 
disclosed the building niaterials of the 
atorh, its nucleus, its positive, negative, 
and neutral clcctria particles. The 
laboratory has found them, measured 
and iveighed them, and calculated the 
speeds of their movements. It has shown 
how by bombardment one atom can be 
broken up and 'changed into another. 
It has realised the alchemist’s dreams. 

A New Kind of Water 

Among the many researches the 
Cavendish Laboratory . has undertaken 
have been those in low temperatures, 
and in the discovery of a new kind of 
water. The new kind of water will 
presently find a place in industry. The 
JOAV temperature research (which when 
men began to liquefy gases seemed of 
interest only to .scientific professors) lias 
put liquid oxygen and liquid helium on 
the market, and now helps the doctor, 
the climber of Everest, and the steel 
worker. It will .some day bo of high value 
in the conduction of electricity. 

Of this, laboratory, now so richly 
endowed *by Sir Herbert Austin, we may 
say as was said of the Temple of Fame,: 

'■ Its doors are Open wide ' 

And its halls are ahvays fulli 

Great Work With Little IVIeans 

To it come scientific students from all 
over the world, attracted by the splendid 
work done there, and it numbers many 
Nobel Prize winners. It is the best 
physical laboratory in the world, and 
what is most to its credit is that all its 
brilliant work has been done on a small 
income, slender resources, and largely 
home-made apparatus. • 

In the United States millionaires 
tlirong to give their university labora¬ 
tories and observatories the most 
expensive equipment and the biggest 
telescopes in the world, because at the 
back of their minds is the conviction 
that money spent on research will benefit 
the people in the long run. 

That is what Sir Herbert Austin 
thinks, and the C N heartily hopes that 
other British millionaire manufacturers 
will be of the same mind. 


With nearly 400 of the 618 seats in 
the new Chamber of Deputies the Parties 
of the Left will dominate French policy 
for the next few years. The Commun¬ 
ists hold four times as many seats as in 
the previous Chamber, ‘ 


ARRIVES 

How He Came Down 
10,000 Feet 

REMARKABLE SCENES 

Diving and gliding, then diving 
headlong to obtain power for another 
glide, a man has come’ to earth in 
safety from a height of 10,000 feet. 

■ It was riot until he reached a height 
of 8000 feet above the 50,000 people who 
had come to Hanworth to see hi.s e.xpcri- 
ment that Mr Clem Sohn, a young 
American parachutist, came into sight. 
To make his course through the air 
more visible he had attached a smoke 
apparatus to, his leg. 

He took his first plunge into space 
from an aeroplane, weighing, with his 
two parachutes and the flexible wings 
attached to his arms and legs, as much 
as 240 pounds. Having dropped for 
2000 feet Mr Sohn straddled his legs and 
raised his arms so that tlie bat-like 
■wings enabled him to flatten out and 
glide and change direction at will. Then 
he lowered his head and dived again, to 
flatten out once more when he had 
attained a speed of 90 miles an hour. 
Finally, when 1000 feet above the aei'O- 
drome, he opened a parachute and came 
gently to earth; 

So quickly did it all happen that it 
was difficult to appreciate the marvel of 
it all, or to realise how this bird-man had 
controlled the forces of gravity and over¬ 
come the danger of stalling. 

THE POET OF THE 
CHERRY TREE 

A. E. Housman’s Last Spring 

The orchards half the ivay 
Flowered on the first of May 

And on the first of May, with the 
orchards in full bloom, the poet of the 
cherry tree rvent out into the Universe. 
Mr A. E. Housman will write no more. 
, -He wrote very little, but life fame 
is secure in his little volume of The 
Shropshire Lad. Written 40 years ago,- 
he vTOtc no more till 14 years ago, when 
his Last Poems appeared in a small 
book now highly prized. He w.us a 
poet of the countryside, loving most of 
all the cherry blossom which hangs 
everywhere lilre snow as he lies .still; 
Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 
Is hung with bloom along the bough, 
he wrote, and again : 

; A nd since to look at things in bloom 
Fifty springs are little room. 

About the tvoodiands I will go 
To see the cherry hung with snow. 

His life covered nearly So springs, 
but never did he lose his zest for the 
gay beauty of Nature when April 
showers are over and May comes in. 

He was one of the greatest scholars 
of hi,s age, and it is said that he refu.sed 
the highest honour the King can offer 
to a subject, the Order of klerit. If. so, 
it was because-hi.s mind was great in 
its simplicity,- like his verses. What 
could bo simpler than 1 

The bells they sound on Bredon, 

And still the steeples hum.' 

" Come all to church, good people,” 
Oh, noisy bells, be dumb, 

I hear you, I will come. 

All his poems were short, but their 
life will be long, like his own life of 
learning and loving and enjoying. 
-His famous brother LaivTcnco lives on 
to share -ivith the world the sorrow of 
his loss. . - „ 


LITTLE CHILDREN PATHETIC FATE OF THE 
PLAY WITH DEATH fAI-LEN EMPEROR 


INFLAMMABLE TOYS 
- AGAIN 

M Ps Appeal in Vain To 
Sir John Simon 

QUESTIONS ASKED IN PARLIAMENT 

For many years the CN has been 
pleading unceasingly for little children 
whose lives are imperilled by inflam¬ 
mable toys...’, ... . 

They arc offered for sale with tempting 
cheapness everywhere, and arc given to 
babies to play with by mothers who have 
no idea that they are as dangerous as a 
bomb. - 

Again and again little children arc 
burned to death by playing with these 
toys in front of a fire, and girls have 
lost their lives by wearing celluloid 
combs which have caught fire from the 
beat of the sun. There arc a hundred 
ways in which this dangerous material 
has brought anguish into British homes. 

Twice this spring the Home Secretary 
has been asked in the House of Commons 
if he w’ould take some steps to prevent 
the sale of these dangerous things. 
Lieutenant-Commander Fletclier on 
. March 5 asked Sir John Simon if his 
attention had been drawn to the death 
of a child caused by a celluloid comb, 
and this was Sir John Simon’s reply : 

. 1 am aware that, unhappily, serious 
accidents occur firom-time to time through 
setting light to'one or other of the many 
celluloid articles in compton use. The 
sale of these articles, hoiocvcr, could not he 
stopped without legislation. 

Last w'eck two questions were asked 
in the House, this by Mr Creech Jones : 

Was Sir John Simon aware of the danger (0 
children arising from their playing with in¬ 
flammable celluloid toys and would he con¬ 
sider It action could be taken to limit the 
danger? 

This second question was- asked by 
Mr Leach ; 

Was Sir John Simon prepared to legislate for 
the prohibition of the use of celluloid or other 
Inflammable materials in children’s toys ? 

The Home Secretary did not ansiver 
Mr Leach, replying to both questions by 
saying: “ I ivould refer the hon. mem¬ 
bers to the reply I gave on March 5.” 

So the danger to our little ones con¬ 
tinues and the deadly celluloid toys arc 
put into their hands. This inflammable 
stuff is er'en made into spectacles, with 
a horrible risk that is easily imagined. 

The continued inaction of the Home 
Office in a matter so poignant is beyond 
our understanding, and the C N begs all 
mothers to write once more to their 
Members' of Parliament insisting that 
something be done, ' 


THE HERO OF STORNOWAY 

There w'as once a strapping young 
man called Murdoch MacLeod in Storno¬ 
way. 

There is still a man of that name in his 
home, but his.youth and strength have 
been taken from him by w'ar wounds and 
rheumatic fever. Wtiat could a cripple 
do when he saw a man droivning in 
Stornoway Harbour the other day ? 

Lie did not call for help or wait to take 
off his boots, but dived in, taking just 
twice the risk of a man whose heart has 
never been shaken by rheumatic fever, 
and saved the drowning man. 

War and disease have not touched the 
manhood of the heroic man called 
Murdoch MacLeod. 


Reformer Doomed in 
His Prime 

CIVILISER OF HIS 
BACKWARD PEOPLE 

The fallen Emperor is one of the 
most pathetic figures in the history of 
our time. 

He came into power as a boy of 15, 
when he wa.s .'made 'governor of a pi'o- 
vincc. In 1916, when he was 25, he was 
made Regent. . In 1924 ho. came to 
Europe, saw Mussolini in Itome and 
King George in London, and sat in the 
Distiiigui.shcd Strangers Gallery of tlio 
House of Commons, where his tragic 
fate has since been the subject of many 
dclxitcs. In 1930 he wa.s crowned 
Emperor of Abyssinia under tlie namo- 
of Haile Selassie, arid the Duke of 
Gloucester took part, in-the magnificent 
ceremony at Addis Abaha. 

Since then the Emperor, has dorie his 
ufmqst to reform Abyssinia and to 
govern it on modern lines. He 1 )ad begun 
the abolition of slavery and was civilis¬ 
ing these barbarous people as rapidly as 
could -bb done under all their rival 
chieftains. The task has not been easy, 
for Abyssinia, which is bigger than 
France, is not a single country, and Haile 
Selassie was not its sole monarch but 
only the chief of many rulers. He was, 
.however, impre,ssing his remarkable 
personality upon the country with great 
rapidity, and -Abyssinia was well on the 
w;iy to civilisation when Signor Mussolini 
came with his, pitiless bombs. ' It is 
these, and his poison gas, that have 
brought to an end the independent 
existence of .Abyssinia and apparently 
the career of Haile Selassie. 

Haile Selassie’s Task 

All the British Empire and all the 
free countries of the world will agree 
with these words of The Times on the 
fallen Emperor : . 

It cannot yet be said ivith certainty 
whether his frail physical frame was worn 
beyond further endurance. All these 
Motives probably had their mflttence, and 
no one who is living in peace at a distance 
will lightly blame him for what at the 
best must have been a heartrending choice. 

For seven months he had ■ led a 
scattered and imorganised people, with 
HO experience of regular warfare and 
virtually devoid of effective iveapons, in a 
gallant and hopeless resistance' to the 
armies of a great European nation, long 
trained and equipped for this particular 
adventure, screened in their advance by 
enormous native levies, and furnished 
with every modern invention for showering 
death and destruction on a defenceless 
country. 

The reports leave no doubt at all that it 
was the use of poison- gas (ivhich the 
Italians, in company with all the civilised 
nations, had solemnly abjured) that proved 
the decisive factor in breaking that resist¬ 
ance. It was a needless act of had faith 
and barbarity. , ’ ■ 


The body of • Father Damien, the 
missionary who gave his life for the lepers 
of Molokai Island in 1889, arrived in 
Belgium on Sunday for burial at Louvain, 


The new naval estimates provide for 
58 vessels of all types, the biggest 
programme since the war, at a cost 
of j^io,3oo,oo0. , 

The Nationalists have w'on the elec¬ 
tions for the Egyptian Chamber by a 
largo majority. 


Things SAID 

Before long Portsmouth is going to be 
the air-hub of the world. Sir Roger Keyes 
Wc should say beforehand, that wo 
will fight, so that no fighting will be 
necessary. Sir Nonuau Angell 

In case all the constellations should 
bear thy name, shoiildcst thou; be the 
better for it. Dr John .Fuller - 

Never have I found it so difficult 
to restrain my language as I do when I 
think about what js happening in 
Abys.sinia, : Archbishop of Canterbury 
I would rather be the humblest worm 
in Germany than a king elseivherc, 

Herr Hitler 













A Land Cruiso—Sea Scouts with the.caravan in which they are making a tour to 
demonstrate thfir activities. They are also showing a ftim they have made. 
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THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY PEOPLE 

Pleasant and Gay 

THE CORNET PLAYER LOOKS 
AT HIMSELF 

All the world goes to the Royal 
Academy when the month of May 
brings it round, and this year many 
seem to have left their portraits there. 

Lord Willingdon, very dignified in his 
statesman’s robes, meets us at the top 
of the stairs. Mr Hore-Belisha smiles 
on us from the walls of an adjoining room. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury loots 
gravely down from the line in the big 
room. The Duke of York in uniform is 
there also, and not far away is Mr 
Frank Salisbury’s picture of the Jubilee 
service in St Paul's, which has become 
Queen Mary’s pi'opcrty. 

Other pictures where every visitor 
pauses are those of the royal funeral, 
which followed so swiftly and so sadly on 
the events of the Jubilee. There is one 
of the funeral as it passed by Hyde I'ark, 
and two of the lying-in-state in West¬ 
minster Hall. One of these, by Mr 
Frank Beresford, portrays the Princes' 
Vigil, with the King’s sons standing with 
the Guardsmen and the Yeomen of the 
Guard by the bier. It is an impressive 
record of a poignant moment and became 
Queen Mary’s property before it went to 
the Academy. 

The Sculpture 

Among the sculpture, after the 
dominating statue of Lord Willingdon, 
come a head of Lawrence of Arabia, 
and a model of the memorial to Lord 
Milner to go in' Westminster Abbey. 
There is also a sketch model of Mr 
Charles Wheeler’s Ariel, which is to 
alight on the Treasnry Dome of the Bank 
of England. A le.ss lofty home has been 
found for Eliai the Lamb Centenary 
Memorial having been placed last year 
in Christ Church, Greyfriars; only the 
model of it is being shown. 

Visitors to Burlington Hoii.se will 
agree that, though one Academy differs 
little from another in brightness, this 
year’s exhibition is pleasant and gay. 
Among the pictures which caught the 
C N critic's eye were the four Spanish 
singing girls by Russel P'lint, the Cots- 
wold ploughman by Archibald Hartrick, 
the flying red-fronted geese by Peter 
Scott (son of Captain Scott), the old 
Pensioner signing his warrant as he 
was seen by Charles Spcncelayh some¬ 
where in Kent; and the cornet player 
whom George Belcher caught playing 
" I dreamt that l dwelt in marble halls.” 
A hearty optimist we may. call him, 
and the C N, critic iva.s amused, after 
looking at this picture, to turn round and 
find the subject of it, Mr Tom Jaggor, 
standing behind him, looking at himself 
among the great immortals. ■ 

H R H INSPECTOR 

The Duke of Kent is many things, 
a favourite brother of the King and the 
popular husband of a popular wife ; but 
wlio knew him as a Factory Inspector ? 

He revealed this occupation, which 
he has followed for some years, when 
addressing laundrymen. The Duke had 
some wise words to say to these, servants 
of the public, and commented on the 
differences between a weil-ruh laundry 
and one that is far from first-rate. 

Laundries are improving, and the 
improvement began when,.they were 
made to submit to factory inspection, 
which is not so long ago, and when 
those who work ,in. them wore by law 
provided with proper accommodation, 
sanitary conditions, and regulated 
working hours. 

The Duke of Kent will have learned 
all about this, and by bis visits to other 
workshops and factories will take the 
best way to a knowledge of the lives of 
the poor. 


Forgotten Jester Our Wise Men and THE STORKS ARE 


The Short Life of the 
Humorist 

Peter Dunne lias slipped away from a 
world which laughed with him, and has 
left only a few to remember his jokes. 

Yet at one time America and England 
chuckled together at the wisecracks he 
put into the mouth of his Mr Dooley. 
Mr Dooley and his friend Hennessy kept 
ns idl smiling. 

A man whose name was once on every 
lip dies with his name in hardly any 
man’s memory. Why i.s it ? We took 
, down our copy of ” Mr Dooley in Peace 
and War ” from the bookshelf to find an 
answer. One was at .once forthcoming. 
It was written before the Twentieth 
Century began and it was a weekly com¬ 
mentary on the things of the day. 

Here is Queen Victoria’s Jubilee and 
some jests on the Victorian Era. The 
brightest of them is " Great Britain has 
extended her domain till the sun never 
sets on it. No more do the original 
owners of the soil, who are kept moving 
on by the police.” 

Here also is the McKinley Tariff, 
which no one remembers, and Nansen’s 
return from the Fram which will not be 
forgotten, and the Dreyfus case, which 
was no joke at all. Golf was then a joke 
in America. Now it is a business there 
and something almost like a religion 
here, as Mr Chesterton says. But all 
these things have grown old sadly. The 
funny man is always forgotten. Perhaps 
we may say that the humorist never 
lives long in his fame. A laugh is for a 
moment. The tear is for all time, 

KING OF EGYPT 

Richest Monarch of His Time 

Egypt has lost its King, and his sort 
reigns in his stead. • 

• King Fuad was practically bankrupt 
ill his youth, but ho probably died the 
wealthiest monarch of our time. 

He! was born 
in Cairo in i868, 
youngest son of 
Ismail, the Khe¬ 
dive who sup¬ 
ported the,Suez 
Canal scheme 
but was so ex¬ 
travagant that 
France and Eng- 
land had to 
intervene a n d 
compel his abdi- 
cation, Fuad I 
was educated in ' ^ , 

Italy, becoming Faroiik 

an officer 'in her army and a devoted 
friend of her royal family. 

Returning to Egypt in 1892, he helped 
his nephew, the Khedive, but his chief 
interests were education, health, science, 
exploration, and social services. When 
the war broke out he revived the Egyptian 
Red Crescent, which handletl most of 
our wounded landed at Egyptian ports. 
His nephew, having Turki.sh sympathies, 
was removed from the throne, Fuad’s 
brother being made Sultan.- Three years 
later Fuad succeeded to the throne, 
the title of King being given to him 
when wo recognised the Independence 
of Egypt in 1922. 

From that time ho aimed more and 
more at autocratic ratlier than demo¬ 
cratic government, but hc_ sent his 
young son, now King Earouk, to be 
educated in England. 



Our Rabbits 

Did Bunny Come Over 
With the Normans ? 

Our rabbits are causing a lot of 
trouble, as we were saying in tbc C N 
only tbe other day, and now our learned 
men are falling out over the question of 
when they first came to England. 

Air Reid Moir quotes various refer¬ 
ences to the finding of fossil rabbit bones 
in prehistoric caves to prove his opinion 
that they have been in tliis country for 
at least 20,000 years ; but Captain Guy 
Dollman quotes liis senior at the Natural 
History Aliiseum, Mr M. A. C. Hinton, 
whoso special study is rodents, living 
and fossil, and who says that the 
mineral condition of these rabbit bones 
is so different from that of the fossil 
bones found with them in the caves that 
they could not have been deposited at 
the same time. 

It is his. belief that our common little 
rabbits came over %vith the Normans 
(like some of our proudest families), 
and that their bones were only found 
with these others because they burrowed 
down to prehistoric strata and died 
there among-the bones of mammoth and 
dinosaur belonging to those strata. 

Not a rabbit warren is mentioned in 
Domesday, but tlie bones of rabbits 
eaten by the lord of Rayleigh Castle in 
Essex have been found, and as this castle 
was only occupied between the nth and 
the 13th centuries it is clear that rabbits 
ivere burrowing in Norman England. 

When the Abbot of St Aii.stin’s Abbey 
at Canterbury provided rabbits for a 
feast in 1309 they cost him about six¬ 
pence,- a fair sum of money then, which 
proves tliat they were not too plentiful. 
By the beginning of the 15th century 
their price had come down to twopence. 

THE CHIEF GOES HOME 

A Brave of the Crees 

Pcociis, a brave of the Cree tribe of 
Red Indians, has gone to the Happy 
Hunting Grounds. 

The old warrior claimed 130 years, 
but at Camrose, Alberta, where his long 
life ended, they granted him no. Even 
so ho lived in tirries when the Algonqiiins, 
the Crees, and the Ojibwas were lords 
of the North Atlantic slope and opposed 
the white man’s steady penetration of 
their domain. 

Pcocus knew the prairies before the 
wheatfields were sown on tliem, and 
uhen millions of buffalo roamed acro.ss 
the continent. He saw the settlers 
come and the buffalo go. 

Like most of the friendly tribes, the 
Crees accepted the .white man, and 
Pcocu.s, about the middle of last century, 
was baptised with the nanie of Jean 
Baptiste Lapointe, as if lie were a 
Canadian-Frcnch xmyagetir. He took 
scrvdcc under the Hudson Bay Company 
when it was spreading everywhere and 
was stationed at their fur-trading posts. ' 

As a guide he took the early mis¬ 
sionaries to Winnipeg, then Fort Garry. 
Others wore guided by him to the Rocky 
Mountains, when only Indians like 
himself knew the trails, or to the Great 
Slave Lake. Something of the romance 
of the old pioneering days has departed 
with this notable old man. 


COMING 

Welcome To Kent 

I 

PASSAGES ASSISTED AND 
FOOD FOUND 

Let all men of goodwill hold out the 
hand of welcome to the stork. Let the 
idiot with a gun keep out of the way. 

The stork is coming to Kent. The Bird 
Watching Station at Rossiten in East 
Prussia is sending to England by aero¬ 
plane 12 stork's eggs, and these are 
being put in the nests of herons on the 
Kent marshes. The herons will certainly 
hatch them out; it remains to be seen 
whether the nestlings will thrive in the 
new land. Herons and storks cat much 
the same food. 

But to give the immigrants another 
chance the Germans will send us in June 
a score of nestling storks which will be 
placed on artificial nests in the same 
marshlands. They will bo fed for a few 
weeks till they can find their wings and 
go hunting their own food. 

All good wishes will go with the experi¬ 
ment, and with the storks, though wc 
know they must go flying south to 
Africa in the autumn. Alany of them 
pause in Morocco, where the traveller 
who goes as far can see them in numbers 
on the' walls of Rabat or Marrakesh. 
But as many come back-in’the spring, 
and because seasonal migrants generally 
return to their birthplace, wc may hope 
to see them again. 

Some no doubt will return to Priis.sia, 
and so that something may be learned of 
their wanderings they are to bo ringed. 


Let Them Go 

Old Guns Not Wanted 

Since igi8 two German guns have been 
kept in a pleasure ground near the 
Thames at Henley, the men of the town 
having captured them during the war. 

Now the Henley Council has decided to 
sell them as scrap metal to a firm for/i. 

Iho Yorks Parks Committee has 
also suggested that no more money 
should be spent on repairing old guns, 
but tliat they should be scrapped. 

THE LADIES AND THE LOUTS 

Lady Strickland and members of the 
Women’s Institute at Snettisham, Nor¬ 
folk, have been giving the people of the 
neighbourhood a lesson ia tidiness. 

About 500 yards of the road leading 
to the village dump was streivn witli 
litter carelessly dropped, and all tlie 
rubbish was collected by Lady Strick¬ 
land and her lielpersi 


A LAD HIS TOWN WAS PROUD OF 

Air Robert Alillcr, who has passed 
away at Edinburgh, set the town of 
Saltcoats talking when a boy of eleven. 

He answered a challenge to make a 
copy of the Now Testament in his own 
handwriting for which the minister 
offered a prize of £1. 

-Working after school hours he finished, 
the work in six months, using 2O00 pages. 
His perseverance and neat handwriting 
pleased the townspeople so much that 
he was presented with a purse of £20, 


C N POSTER STAMPS 

The Poster Stamps of Bournemouth, 
Loivestoft, Isle of Alan, and Hastings 
given with this week’s C N enable 
readers to fill four more spaces in the 
British Railways Album. 

Twenty-eight of the forty spaces 
should now bo filled, and readers 
should make sure of obtaining the 
remaining twelve Poster Stamps by 
giving the newsagent an order to deliver 
tlio C N each week. Four more stamps 
will be given with next week’s issue. 


FROM ALICE TO KITTY 

, A small balloon sailing ov'cr Moray- 
.shirc landed on the slopes of Cairn 
Kitty, the highest hill in the county. 

It was picked up, and a letter was found 
attached to it saying that Alice Jiras- 
kovas, a student, had released it in 
Czecho-Slovakia. " I graciously rcque.st 
the finder to Avrito to me to say the 
balloon has been found,” said the 
message from over the hills and far away. 

A PIECE OF RAIL 

A piece of rail 15 feet long has been 
given to’ the Science Aluseum by Sir 
■Josiah Stamp. It was made more than 
a century ago for George Stepliciison, 
and over it the first train of the 
Leicester and Swannington Railway 
slowly clattered and jolted in 1832. 

A HOME FOR EVERYONE 

Something better than tliree acres 
and a cow for Mr Everyman is the aim 
of the new Housing Bill in New Zealand. 

Air Savage, the Premier, says it is 
hoped that the three millions to be spent 
will provide a home and a piece of land' 
for everyone. 
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Pioneers OF THE Empire Life is Like This Plain Funerals What the Duke Did 


Air Route 

Honour For Famous 
Pilots 

A tablet to the memory of Sir Charles. 
Kingsford - Smith and Lieutenant 
Charles Ulm, the two Australian airmen 
who pioneered tlight.s across the Pacific, 
has been unveiled in New Zealand. 

These daring pilots fired the imagina¬ 
tion of the whole world when they 
flew in the Southern Cross from Cali¬ 
fornia to Ahstralia in 1928, and. they 
became the first airmen to fly across the 
thousand miles of water separating 
Australia from New Zealand. Both 
niadc other flight's over the Tasman 
Sea, as the' Pacific between Australia 
and New, Zealand is called. They used 
to maho landings at the airport of New 
Plymouth, at the extreme west of New 
Zealand and nearest to Sydney, from 
which airrnen take off in their flights, 

Kising. behind the town of New Ply¬ 
mouth (named by the early .settlers 
after Plymouth in Devon) is Mount 
Egmont, an extinct volcano which, 
servos as a beacon'for airmen. They 
can see its snow-capped summit when 
they arc a hundred miles away. 

. It was the influence of these two air 
pioneers.. that, was largely responsible 
for the development of the'aerodrome 
at New Plymouth, which has how a 
splendid landing field on which the air¬ 
men who fly the Tasman Sea may make 
safe landings. 

The now air-mail pictorial stamps of 
Now Zealand show this aerodrome, the 
terminal of the great Empire air. route, 
with snow-capped Mount Egmont rising 
above the forest-clad hills. - 


Eussian experiments suggest that if 
may soon be possible to grow vegetables 
in the Arctic all the year round; ' 


Sometimes 

Here is a pitiful short story of life 
from day to day. 

John Patrick Britten was his mother’s 
boy, the only one of the young family 
pf five who could earn anything to 
give her. ' ' 

A few weeks ago he went proudly to 
his first job, and for a fortnight as proudly ' 
brought his week’s'wage home. Then 
one morning, while cycling to his work, 
the bicycle skidded, and poor Patrick’s 
hopeful yoimg life ended. 

No blame attached to the driver of tlie 
steam-wagon-under which he fell, but 
the jury, who could only call it acci¬ 
dental. death, gave their fees to the 
widowed .mother . and the , coroner 
awarded her two guineas frotn the poor 
box. It would touch the heart of 
anybody, he said. Arid that is what all 
who read the story will think. 


A TOWER OF THE NEW AGE 

London’s Eiffel Tower is soaring 
upward in a lattice of steel above the 
south-east tower of Alexandra Palace. 

It is an emblem, not of the engineer’s 
triumph, but of the new age of television 
which is to begin this year before autumn 
encroaches on' summer. When finished 
the steel mast will rise 600 feet above 
sea-level and will overtop by about 200 
feet,the cross on St Paul’s. 

.The television mast is only one 
important ' part of the structure - of 
what will be the biggest and best 
equipped television station in the 
world. The Baird and Marconi sets of 
television apparatus are being installed ; 
the projection room is,nearly finished; 
and out on the terrace an c^en-air stage 
is being levelled, so that open-air shots 
can be prepared for transmis.sion. 


The Toronto Boy Scouts, in their 
third annual collection from the Haves for 
the Have-nots, collected 119 truck-loads 
of clothing, shoes, bedding, and furniture. 


Strange Movement 
in Turkey 

A strange movement has been made 
in Constantinople. 

The highest grade funeral with a 
wreath, a hearse, 20 motor-cars for 
mourners, and an announcement in the 
newspapers is to be provided by the 
Constantinople municipality for £35. 
A second-class funeral for £18 reduces 
the number of cars and omits the 
wreath and the Press notice. The 
lowest price is 30s. But many municipal 
councillors liavc revoltecl at this 
businesslike estimate of the respect to be 
paid to the departed. Authority, they, 
say, may interfere with the liberty of the 
living, but it must leave him alone with 
his dead. 

HEALING IN ITS WINGS 

The Hospital of the Air 

We hear more than enough of the 
plane as a death-dealing machine ) but 
there is one with healing in its wings. 

A British machine is being built as a 
flying hospital to convey sick • and 
injured persons swiftly and under the 
most comfortable conditions. It will 
relieve them of much pain and suffering. 
It may save life. 

This new flying hospital will have a 
complete medical nursing equipment, an 
apparatus for. blood transfusion, an 
oxygen tent for dangerous cases. 

Such hospital ambulances of the air 
would be of incalculable advantage in 
sparsely inhabited countries, or in places 
like Australia where the nearest hospital 
may be hundreds of miles away, with no 
railway to reach it. But they would be 
of immense benefit in any country. 

Mr Noel Brown of the British Red 
, Cross, when speaking of the new flying 
. hospital, said that every municipal 
aerodrome should have its own air 
ambulance. Flying men might be the 
first to bless it. ■ 


About It 

A London Cricket Pitch 

Four , small boys and a dog have 
resumed- their cricket practice at the 
back of a London hotel. 

. The gateway of a brewery serves as a 
wicket, and the bowling is across fire road. 

The batsman and the bowler eagerly 
take their turn, while the other two 
wait more or less patiently on the 
kerb, the dog fielding midway. 

The bowler’s desire is for pace on. the 
ball, and the batsman swipes furiously. 
Whether he hits or misses, the dog fields 
the ball and returns it to the bowler. 
When the dog makes a catch the 
batsman yields up the bat. 

It is some years ago, but we remember 
the story of some such small boys ringing 
the Duke of York’s front-door bell, 
saying that the police had turned them 
out of their pitch in the street, and 
asking what the Duke \yas going to do 
about it.. The Duke did something 
about it so energetically that the boys 
w'^ere able to resume their cricket. . 


ON THE SPOT 

A ne^y yellow peril has appeared in 
Berlin, but it threatens only the car 
with the strident horn. 

' In Berlin as elsewhere there arc 
motorists who, having bought a car, 
were- anxious to let people know it 
by sounding their horns in and but of 
season. Berlin last year was as noisy 
a capital as any in Europe. 

Then the ear of Autliority opened and 
the voice of Authority spoke. Horns 
were being used when there was no need 
for it. This must cease. Anyone who' 
offended against this new rule against 
noise, would have his car painted with a 
largo yellow spot. 

The yellow spot has cleared the air. 
Only daring motorists tooted for a few 
days. For once the chief of the Berlin 
police has found himself popular. - 
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It all Depends on You 

We give our Platform this week to Lord 
Allenby, who has been talking to the students 
of Edinburgh University.' This is what he 
said to Youtli. 

■Y^hat has victory given . us ? 

^ ..We have waited long. The 
golden promise has not material¬ 
ised. Still, do not let us accept 
the belief that all our sacrifices 
were in vain. 

During those terrible years 
humanity was shocked and 
shaken fo a degree without pre¬ 
cedent. Mentally and morally 
we are still unbalanced. The loss 
of our best and bravest has 
stripped from the world the 
flower and pride of its youth. 
Those who today should have 
been in the prime of manhood, 
able and eager to join with brain, 
heart, and hand in the colossal 
task of reconstruction, are gone. 

It is on you, the young and 
rising generation, that the future 
of our civilisation depends. Na¬ 
tionalism is commonly held up 
to admiration as a high virtue, 
while internationalism, which is 
generous sympathy for our fellow 
men, is branded as a crime. Until 
this is altered we cannot hope for 
any enduring amelioration in 
international relations. 

Nations now maintain internal 
peace and good order by means 
of their own police forces, but 'as 
yet there are no international 
police, and nations continue to 
make war. . 

No nation at heart wants war, 
but in the course of history it 
lias happened and is happening 
that ambitious leaders may exer¬ 
cise a compelling influence on 
impressionable and inexperienced 
youth to urge them on a path of 
promised glory. This exerts a 
magnetic lure on immature 
minds. Dictators arc, however, 
but ephemeral phenomena. They 
do not represent the democracy, 
the sovereignty of the people 
whose common sense is in the 
end the sole arbiter. 

The world is in peril because 
of the lack of faith. Govern¬ 
ments, distrusting treaty makers, 
no longer hold treaties in respect, 
regarding them as merely tem¬ 
porary makeshifts. Lasting agree¬ 
ment, mutual understanding, 
have to be founded on truth 
and honesty. A pledged word 
ought to be as binding on the 
State as on the individual. 

When mankind has matured 
in wisdom it will be generally 
accepted that international inter¬ 
ests are inseparably interwoven. 
When that is universally appre¬ 
ciated such epithets as militarist 
and pacifist will disappear, be¬ 
come obsolete and forgotten, and 
none of us will be afraid to stand 
forth and say with Abou Ben 
Adhem, Write me as one that 
loves his fellow-mcn. 



ITHE EDITORS WINDOW 


The Editor’s Table 

John Cnrpenter House, LofiJpn 

abouo the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Grumble of Britons 

'ysjfiiiLE the House of Commons was 
talking without flattery about 
the BBC the Postmaster - General, 
defending it, said that the public, 
attitude was very British. They 
grumbled, though they believed it the 
best in the \vorld. 

In fact, if searching for a new noun 
of multitude like a Gaggle of Geese, he 
might suggest a Grumble of Britons. 

The P M G might have found a 
better example for comparison than the 
geese. Why not a Pride of Lions ? It 
is the pride and the privilege of the 
Briton to grumble, but without 
grumbling he would never get any¬ 
thing improved upon. 

Civilisation by Mussolini 
J^uring the six months ending last 
Christmas Day there passed 
through the Suez Canal 45 tons of 
mustard gas, 265 tons of asphyxiants, 
and 7483 gas bombs consigned to the 
Italian port of Massawa. 

On January 4 there passed through 
the canal 4700 bombs containing 
asphyxiating and tear gases, and 
3227 incendiary bombs. 

On January 19 there passed 185 
flame-throwers. 

On December ii cases containing 
400,000 dum-dum bullets also passed 
through the Canal. 

Untested Drivers 

pins ims the last important country 
in Europe to introduce a driving 
test before the issue of a licence. 

We issued 2,$00,000 driving licences 
loithout any knowledge of the competenee 
of the recipients to handle safely a 
mechanically propelled vehicle. 

Cliief Constable of Southport 

m 

The Speedometer 

w E hear that speedometers are likely 
to be made compulsory. 

May we also hope that they may 
be made readable ? 

Why the Porter Missed the King 

wise .traveller passes through 
Oxford if he can helj) it without 
at least a minute in the beautiful 
Addison Walk at Magdalen. 

We were passing 'through the other 
day and had a friendly word in the 
Walk with the genial porter who 
missed the King. It seems that when 
King Edward called at his old college 
a few weeks ago, running in to see 
his old rooms and taking a few snap¬ 
shots, this friendly porter was not at 
Jlie gate, and it was with his colleague 
that the King shook hands. 

It was all through the stags that 
make such a captivating picture in.the 
'meadows. Five of them had fallen 
into a ditch, and while the porter teas 
getting them out again King Edward 
looked in ahd went away. 


White Violets 

We feel that many C N readers will 
be interested to hear of a note 
which reaches us from Blaxhall 
Rectory in Suffolk, the home of our 
Town Girl, Marjorie Wilson, who lies 
in the churchyard there. 

Her grave is a mass of primroses 
and daffodils, arid in the rectory 
garden is a small Garden of Remem¬ 
brance, just now very beautiful.. The 
note which seems to us of very great 
interest is that 

iiehits violets Have sown themselves all 
round the edge ■ of the Garden of 
Remembrance. 

© 

A Word From Shakespeare 

To the Tyrant of an Impoverished Land 

Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels ; that action, 
thence borne out. 

May waste the memory of the former 
days. Henry the Fourth 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Q01.OUR schemes should be 
carried out to the last detail, 
says a house decorator. Some 
would be better thrown out. 

. Q ■ 

pooR mountain peak! What has it 
done that it should be named 
Mussolini ? 

0 

pEW realise the beauty of the dawn. 
Don’t rise to the occasion. 

0 . 

The Chinese are a hard-boiled lot, says 
’ one of them. Yet they'arc rarely done. 




Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 

What musicians 
do with the 
time they keep 



Left-handed children shouldn’t be 
checked when they use the left hand. 
It isn’t right. 

0 ' 

Thf.re are fewer flag days. They arc 
waved aside. 

Q 

A FARtous .author .says he 
wants to break new 
ground. Better take an 
allotment. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World ■ 
nnknown friend has given f 10,000 
to O.xford University. 

IwrR Edward AIeyerstein has kept 
hi.s birthday by giving another 
£20,000 to Middlesex Hospital. 

’T'im Salvation Army’s Self-Denial 
week realised ;^i58,85i." 

JUST AN IDEA 
Those who suffer most of all are 
perhaps those who'have the courage not 
to accept the smaller thing. 


To Any Ignoble 
Conqueror 

I-Iere, while the tide of conquest 
‘ ^ rolls 

Against the distant golden shore. 
The starved and stunted human 
souls ■ 

Are with us more and more. 

Vain is your Science, vain your Art, 
Your triumphs and jmur glories 
vain. 

To feed the hunger of their heart 
And famine of their brain. 

Your savage deserts howling near, 
Your wastes of ignorance, vice, 
and shame : 

Is there no room for victories here, 
No field for deeds of fame ? 

Arise and conquer while ye can 
The foe that in your midst resides, 
And build within the mind of Man 
The Empire that abides. 

'William Watson 

© 

Adopting Donald 

By Our Country Qlrl 

■y^iiY arc you so late ? 

" Sorry I’ve been visiting 
my boarded-out children,” said Miss X. 

Instead of growing up in the, work- 
house these children are sent to live 
with kind women, who receive ten 
shillings a week for each child. A 
committee is responsible for seeing 
that the children are well nourished 
and happy. 

Miss X has a decided favourite 
among the foster-mothers, and perhaps 
no one who hears Mrs A’s story will 
be able to help liking her. 

Mrs A had a boy of her own, and 
when she was asked, to take a child 
from the workhouse she hoped the 
two would be companions for each 
other. Alas, her own boy injured his 
leg beyond remedy! Now she had 
a cripple to wait upon, and also a 
lively, restless little boy, brimming 
over with energy and mischief. The 
two of them were almost more than 
she could manage. But nobody could 
persuade her to give up the foster 
child. “ This is the only home he 
has,” she said. 

In time he grew up and was able 
to look after himself. Then one day 
the cripple came swinging home 011 
his crutches to-say, “Oil, Mum, do 
take Donald! ” 

Donald was a worldiousc baby 
who had been placed with a neighbour. 
This woman’s husband bad been given 
a good post in the North, but they 
could not take the baby with them.' 

So Donald came—and screamed 
day and night for a week. Every time 
Mrs A came near he turned away 
screaming “ Mum ! Mum ! ” 

But he calls her Mum now, and is 
a sturdy ciiap of six who does 
wonderful things with a football 
while tlie cripple shouts advice. 

Mrs A is washing and mending 
for him every day in the week, but 
there is always a smile on her lips. 
Donald is a lucky boy. • 
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Road Order of 
Chivalry 

A Gallant Little Host 

From a Correspondent 

We read much of the terrible toll of 
life taken by the roads, but how often 
do wc hear of the Order of the Road, one 
of the best little movements for keeping 
the Road a safe and decent place ? 

Its membei's pledge themselves to be 
courteous, considerate, and chivalrous; 
but that is not all. Before being elected 
a member oiic, must have driven a car 
for throe years and have an unstained 
record; and (more than that) once 
having been elected a member it is up 
to you to keep your good name. When 
the time comes for re-clection each 
year each member’s record is scrutinised, 
and if he has failed in his obligations to 
the Order he is not elected again. 

Clearly it is an honour to be a member 
of the Order, and no one is likely care¬ 
lessly. to lose his right to belong to it. 

More Members Wanted 

Wo shduld like to see a Considerable 
increase in membership. At present 
there arc 3691 members, a steady in- 
ctcasc over last year, but more and more 
drivers should be enrolled, for a pledge 
bf good driving will do more than all the 
rules and regulations. Of the 3691 
drivers now in the Order 779 wore 
elected last year, and nine were rejected 
when applying for re-election. Also 19 
new members seeking election were 
rejected. That is a I'emarkable state 
of things, and equally remarkable is it 
that 91 per cent of the members of the 
Order were free from accidents. 

These figures speak for themselves. 
Though the Order is small it is highly 
potential, and we should like to see it 
grow until, like the grain of mustard 
seed, it covers the Earth. 

DOWN IN DORSET 

A Book To Go Walking With 

Walking in Dorset. By Jean Begbie, 
Mack hose. js6d. 

All who followed in the footsteps of 
Miss Joan Begbie through the New 
Rore.st, which she described so intimately 
a year or two ago, ^vill gladly take counsel 
from this book and set out on her trails 
in Dorset. 

Some of these walks may prove more 
strenuous than those, for the steep 
downs and the high cliffs nowhere daunt 
this eager adventurer of Youth. 

Dorset has a literature of its own, for 
are not its heaths and valleys, its streams 
and woodlands, its kindly folk and their 
mellowed homes, lovingly described in 
the novels of Thomas Hardy and the 
poems of William Barnes ? 

Miss Begbie knows them all, and she 
makes them live for us in a book which 
never fails in charm. 

It is a full book, with maps, photo¬ 
graphs, 40 delightful sketches by the 
autfior, and a good index. Then, too, it 
is ah excellent guide to the naturalist, 
for the walks range through all the 
seasons of the year, and Miss Begbie has 
a sure eyo for bird and beast, flower and 
tree, as well as a rich vocabulary for 
their description. She writes vigorously 
arid sparkles with humour, and at times 
we feel that her words have in them the 
rhythm of the rolling hills. 

There have been many adventurers in 
Dorset since Stone Age Man established 
• hitnsclf at Maiden Castle, and the tale of 
their courage or their cowardice, their 
patient suffering and their high achieve¬ 
ment, is told here with rare sympathy 
wherever some crumbling ruin or some 
treasured memorial recalls them to the 
mind. This, indeed, is a book of all that' 
Dorset holds dear, and even if we cannot 
tramp its breezy downs or linger by its 
pleasant streams, wo feel after reading 
Miss Begbie that there is nothing we 
would rather do. 


The Children 
_■_^_ \ 

The Stranger 

Despair Sits By the 
Wayside 

We have always liked the idea [which 
we have 'never been able to carry out) that 
there should be a chair for a stranger at 
every table. Here is the story of a man 
ivho did carry it out. 

Philip Thornton, who has broadcast 
many talks on Eastern music, has made 
a book of his researches in Morocco, 
calling it The Voice of Atlas. 

Not everyone is interested in modes 
and keys, but everyone will like one 
story in the book. 

Mr Thornton was stranded in a village 
high in the Atlas Mountains, hungry and 
quite unable to make himself under¬ 
stood in the dialect of the people who 
lived there. 

He sat down by the roadside in 
despair, wishing he' ha'd' neVer left 
England, and feeling completely alone 
and friendless; 

Presently along came a man who 
smiled at him and said in perfect French, 
" Arc you staying here long, my friend ? 
And have you eaten lately ? " 

The Welcome Guest 

Hurriedly Mr Thornton cxplaine-d 
how his conveyance had broken down, 
and asked if the stranger could tell him 
of a hotel. 

" Hotels there are not—-for you are 
in the mountains, not at Casablanca 1 
But if you would care to come and cat 
in my house I should bo honoured.” 

Thankfully the Englishman followed 
his Berber host along the dusty road to 
his vresidence, where he was graciously 
received, given a suite of three rooms, 
and invited to stay a few days till the 
weather improved. 

He learnt that he was not the first 
lonely traveller so befriended. 

His host's father had boon saved from 
execution through the intervention of 
an English diplomat, and he, too, 
desired to be good to strangers. So he 
told his sons that they were never to sit 
down to meat until one of them had 
gone out to see if there was a stranger 
in need. 

It would be hard to find a prettier 
example of gratitude. Wo wonder if 
the English diplomat ever' knew what 
followed on his act of mercy ? 


36 ADVENTURES 

Living Dangerously. By Cecil Madden. 
Allen and Unwin, ys 6d. 

For this thrilling book, Mr Madden 
has persuaded 36 of his friends to set 
down the chief adventures in their lives 
and has added one he himself experi¬ 
enced as a shipwrecked lad of eleven, 

Every story is a true one, and their 
thrills arc enhanced by the modesty of 
the narrator, which is the chief charac¬ 
teristic of all courageous men. As our 
old friend Herbert Ponthig said to 'the 
author a few weeks before he died, the 
real explorer finds sacrifices and risks 
simply a part of the job. 

So in this book there are many jobs on 
land, at sea, and in the air,-most of them 
undertaken in the cause of science and 
progress. Every British boy, with his 
birthright of the love of healthy adven¬ 
ture, will bo glad to add this excellent 
book to his library. 


WORD OF HONOUR 

The Feltham Borstal Institution finds 
it can safely put lads on their honour. 

A number of boys are allowed to 
visit their homes on parole, and, almost 
without exception, they come back; in 
one case when the lad broke his word his 
parents handed him over to the police. 

There can bo ho reasonable doubt 
that word of honour goes a long way 
with even bad people. 


's Newspaper .. 

Starting Life Again 

A Frenchman Re-Born 
in The Times 

Few people have had the experience 
of reading of their death in The Time.s, 
though it may be that The Times, like 
many other papers, published the report 
of Mark Twain’s death which he himself 
complained of as " grossly exaggerated." 

But M. Jules Sauerwein, foreign 
editor of the Paris Soir, opened The 
Times the other day to find himself 
referred to in a letter as the late 
lamented Jules Sauerwein.’’ 

Having a wit as delightful as Mark 
Twain’s, ho corrected the statement in 
another letter to The Times, in French 
so .subtly amusing that it is difficult to 
translate, but this is how it ends : 

This obituaiy notice has flattered me, but, 
at the risk of Kiving the lie to your correspon¬ 
dent who modestly signs himself Sanity, I am 
obliged to remind your readers that I am not 
dead, tliat I continue to direct the foreign 
policy of the Paris Soir, and that my opinions 
may still be made known to the public without, 
the medium of a spiritualist stance. 

■1 have so , many friends in London and 
among the English on the Continent that 1 
should be glad if you would publish this letter 
before they start sending condolences to my 
family. Perhaps, too, in order to'je-estdbUsh me 
in the land of the living, you might put my name 
in your Births Column. 

It seems to us as though Tho Times 
may have to start, a Re-Births Column. 

WHEN THE WORKER 
IS HURT 

Compulsory Insurance 

When a workman is killed or injured 
while at work our law compels the 
employer to pay compensation—to the 
man’s deponclents if he is killed, to the 
man himself if he is injured. 

This sounds simple, but in practice 
tho law bristles with difficulties, and we 
hope compulsory insurance w'ill bo 
in.sistcd upon, It is not well to give a 
man a legal claim if his employer is not 
in a position to meet it. It is held by 
many that every employer should bo 
compelled to insure his risk. 

In Germany tho law compels mutual 
insurance within each trade. The mem¬ 
bers of an industry have to pool their 
risks and set up a proper insurance fund. 
Great advantages follow, for it becomes 
the interest of each member to insist on 
safety precautions in tho trade as a 
whole, because the lower the accident 
ratp the lower the insurance premium. 

Thus, while tho German worker is 
sure of compensation, tho system pro¬ 
tects his life by promoting safety. It 
is a thing worth serious attention. 


THE BATH AT THE PIT 

The first of Yorkshire’s Aged Miners • 
Homes has been opened at Stanley; very 
late in the day, it seems to us, but better 
late than never. 

Many new pit-head baths arc still 
needed to make conditions better for 
the miners; At present there are less 
than 230 in the country to cater for over 
309,600 men and the 590 women W'ho 
work oh pit hills. 


123 

20,898 . people from tho Dominions 
came to live permanently in the United 
Kingdom last year. 

840,000 passengers travelled by air in 
USA last year. 

14 , 347,000 cwt of fish were landed at 
English and Welsh ports last year, 

18 , 993 , 474,436 units of eloetricity were 
generated last year at Grid stations. 

£ 87 , 299,374 i.s held by trustees of 
charitable funds in England and Wales. 

£ 1332 , 406,295 worth of gold has been 
produced so far in South Africa, 


_ • - 7 

THE Cry From 
THE Shore 

Old Lady Trapped in 
the Sands 

Few acts require greater courage or 
more alertness of mind and body than 
rescuing a person trapped in a quick¬ 
sand. Police Constable Galloway of 
Liverpool has performed this difficult 
feat, and has done it single-handed. 

Patrolling the Gladstone Dock, ho 
heard a faint cry from tho shore, and 
running toward it saw an old lady of 
70 with her legs held fast in the sand. 
Throwing himself on the ground, the 
policeman rolled himself quickly toward 
her, pulled her out with a tremendous 
effort, and rolled her back with himself 
to firm ground. 

The woman was hurried to hospit.al 
suifering from severe shock, while the 
constable returned to duty, the proudest 
man in the City Force. 

What is a Quicksand? 

From the Children’s Encyclopedia 

Quick is really an extremely old word 
which means living, or moving, These 
words, living and moving, meant prac¬ 
tically the same thing long ago. 

A quicksand is a bank of sand in 
water; perhaps in tho sea, or a lake, 
or a river, or we may even meet a quick¬ 
sand when we dig in tho earth. The 
sand moves with tho water which is 
around or in it, and thus a person or a 
boat that is caught in such a sand may 
bo gradually drawn down into it, as the 
water and some of the sand sinks. 

The famous Goodwin Sands, once an 
island, may be quite firm and dry in 
parts for some hours, but when covered 
by the sea they shift and become quick¬ 
sands. In this state they are terribly 
dangerous to vessels that get caught 
upon them. Tho weight of the moving 
sand is tremendous and irresistible. We 
must not think of it as sticky. It is 
simply tho weight and the movement of 
it/that give it its terrible power. Some 
two hundred years ago thirteen war¬ 
ships were lost in one night by the power 
of these treacherous quicksands. 

END OF. A STORY 

The Chapel From Rags 
and Bones 

The Baptists of _ Bolton have been 
celebrating the jubilee of their chapel 
in Dorset Street, and somebody sends 
us the story of how it rose out of rags 
and bones. . 

It was nearly a century ago that a 
ragged orphan boy walkecl from Bolton 
to Manchester in the hope of finding 
some sort of work. Arrived in Man¬ 
chester, he sank down on a doorstep 
in a slum street, and was found asleep 
by the widow who lived there. 

It was about the last place where one 
would hope to find either work or a 
home, but the widow, had a little rag 
and bone business as well as a heart of 
gold, and she took the boy in, gave him 
odd jobs, and taught him from the Bible. 

With the boy’s help the business 
prospered, and the boy started going 
out with his own handcart to enlarge it 
further. The widow died and the busi¬ 
ness passed to the boy, now a young 
man of enterprise, who decided to use 
the old bones to manufacture a fertiliser, 
and in time ho became a rich man. 

Then it was he heard that the Baptists 
of Bolton needed money to build a new 
chapel, and he gave them all they 
needed. It is the chapel built from 
rags and bones which has been Cele¬ 
brating its anniversary, and this is tho 
story of old Tommy Vickers, the orphan 
who took tho name of his friend, Maggie 
Vickers, the rag and bone woman. 

It is just a bit of human life as it is 
played out day by day in a country 
where there are no Mussolinis to deflect 
its natural course. 
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Tlie Gremt <Oitit-o»f-IllooFS in Springtime 


Tral.'Ang For a Hurdle Race—Eight-year-old Violet Hutchinson Jumping at Charlton Park 


Every Little Helps—Boys of Swansea Valley whose fathers 
are unemployed are gathering and selling pea-sticks 


Planting Potatoes in Scotland —Women workers on a farm near Edinburgh 


T/i'e Childre'i 


-f— 


The Farmer Thanks Queen ViCTORI 


THE Flood 


A Barn Ready Made 


There have been more floods in 
Canada, and a farmer of St Raymond, 
Quebec, has been saying once again that it 
is an ill flood that brings nothing useful. 

Before the floods he had started to 
build a new barn, and had finished the 
foundations. Then the fields were inun¬ 
dated. The next morning he looked out 
hopelessly on the waste of water, and 
then started back in surprise. 

There was a ready-made barn only a 
few inches from the foundations he had 
been building. It had been carried down 
by the floods, and belonged to a neigh¬ 
bour, ,who ■ allow^ed him ‘ to buy it at a 
low cost. So the farmer did no rhore 
building, but let the barn stand where it 
had been left by the receding water. 


ONE TOUCH OF SORROW MAKES 


ALL PARTIES KIN 


It. is good to' see that the tragedy of 
the Distressed Areas has united a group 
of members of all parties in the- House 
of Commons. 


With Sir Robert. Horne, a strong 
Conservative, as chairman and a Labour 
member and a National. Liberal ' as 
secretaries a group has been formed to 
consult and act together in Parliament 
in the interests of the Distressed Areas, 
keeping in touch with the local authori¬ 
ties, With every form of pressure put 
on members to vote on strict party lines 
it is a good thing to find that deep 
liuman sympathy can bring about such 
an unusual alliance at Westminster. 


AN EYE FOR AN EYE 


Thanks to the methods of Dr Carrel 
in America portions of nerves and parts 
of the human body can be preserved for 
long periods. 

This has made new operations in eye 
surgery possible, and a farm girl near 
Kiev, who had been blind since three 
years old, lias had her sight restored by 
a surgeon of Kiev hospital. 

Professor Vasyutinsky removed the 
cornea of the blind right eye and re¬ 
placed it with a new one from the 
hospital laboratory. The operation was 
successful. The girl can now see for the 
first time for 19 years and goes on her 
way rejoicing. 


ALL IN THE POSTMAN'S DAY 


A Swedish postman is to receive a 
reward for his devotion to duty during 
a raging Snowstorm. 

In spite of almost insuperable diffi¬ 
culties he saw the mails through over a 
32-miles stretch, taking 24 hours more 
than his usual time, to cover them. 

Starting on skis at six in the morning 
he made his way through blinding snow. 
With two companions he crossed many 
high snowdrifts and rivers and lakes 
where the ice was .not strong. In eight 
hours they covered only six miles, but 
next-day they obtained horses,’delivering 
the last letter at 9 o’clock at night. 


A SHIP’S ARTERIAL ROAD 


Passengers who sail the Atlantic in 
the Queen. Mary will find marvels of 
construction, and lucky ones may find 
themselves- standing, on the captain’s 
bridge higher than Nelson on his column 
in Trafalgar Square ; biit. to one part 
of the .ship they will never be allowed 
to penetrate. 

It is the arterial road which runs from 
stem to stern, a bypass low down in the 
ship, proyiding a quick way for all the 
crew to get to their places without using 
the passenger’s ways. ; ‘ : 


' Deter Puck is mad on Penny Bunsj 
Queen Victoria’s Penny Buns. Iti 
is all a very good story, with nothing to 
eat in it; in fact, it begins so long ago 
that the Buns would 
be too stale even for a 
railway refreshment 
room i f they were real. 

And yet they are 
real enough, and they 
were Queen Victoria's, 
actually the " buns ” 
on her pennies when 
she was a young 
queen dll the throne. 


If you vyant Peace teach’it 
■ to your children. 

Give Them the C N 



This is how it aU began, 

Peter saw in The Times (which is hiS 
favourite paper) an appeal which ran 
like this- ; . < 


, Bun Pennies Wanted by Sister House~ 
keeper, King’s College Hospital, S E y. 

“ Bun pennies ? ” thought Peter Puck; 
"Next be.st thing to penny buns," he 
mused. " and, of course, being equal to 
each other, equal the same thing. And 
what a magnificent simplification of 
Sister Housekeeper’s job I feeding every¬ 
body bii nice round penny buns—though 
one could hardly call them a square 
meal,” he said to himself reflectively, 
grasping a slipper-toe in each hand. 
The Walrus interrupted. 

■ “It does not mean penny buns,” ho 
explained ; it means biin pennies, 
just as' it says—the pennies minted 
between i860 and 1895 showing William 
Wyon’s design of Queen Victoria as a 
girl of 18, with her hair done up like a 
penny bun at the back. Ship and Liglit- 
house pennies some people call them, 
because of the tiny ship and lighthouse 
on either side of Britannia. Numis¬ 
matists (that is, coin cdlledtors) call them 
Young Head Type pennies.' In 1895, 
when Queen Victoria was old, about 80, 
it seemed no longer appropriate to show 
her as a girl of 18, so Sir Thomas Brock’s 
Veiled Head penny then took tho place 
of the penny bun ones.” Sd'ended Peter 
Puck's story. 

Our own inquiries show us that during 
the 35 years the bun pennies were minted 
358,437,600 of them were struck, and 
108,000,000 of these, being worn and 
thin, have been withdrawn from circula- 


Bill Would Nc 


B ill is a bull terrier and well knowr 
in his own world as the keenest o. 
rat slayers. - 

His record bag was 56 rats in ow 
evening, and proudly he strewed then 
at his mistress’s feet, careful that slu 
should miss none of the fun. 

But when a man came the othe: 
evening to invite him to a ratting hi: 
mistress was in bed with flu, and it wa 
all the man could do to persuade Bil 
to leave her and come on his favourit 
sport. Reluctantly he went, but hi 
refused to look at a single hole. He hai 
no heart for ratting while his younj 
mistress was not well enough to look on 
and he made it so obvious that he wouli 
rather go home that in the end th 
ratting was postponed to another day. 


The Bus Conduct 


O NE day a lady boarded a Number 2 
• bus and put a picture under tli 
stairs. She asked the conductor to tat 
care of it, and he said reassuringly,The 
will be all right. I do a bit of paintiii 
myself." ■ ' . f 

What sort of things did lie paint 
Oh, things he had seen on the biis rout 
Pie painted theni from memory aft 
working hours. 

The lady said she was Mrs Gerrar 
and then she invited the bus' conduct 
to bring ' some of his work to ,h 
husband’s studio.; ; ’ ' - 

• That must havd been an exciting di 
for the bus .‘conductor, aud it Was, fc 
lowed by better pries still.' Mr Gerra 
became his instructor, and for hear 
four years all his spare time was given 
study. Then he gave a successful one-in 
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rs Penny Bun 

;tion. Allowing for the odd 437,600 
! having been lost, there would still be 
250,000,000 bun pennies. If these wei-e 
ail found and given to the various 
, charities that are collecting them it 
I would amount to a gift of over a million 
■ pounds. 

All the pennies, halfpennies, and 
farthings in England added together 
would amount to ^^7,500,000. There¬ 
fore, other things being equal, out of 
every 200 pennies that pass through our 
hands 15 should be bun pennies.. A 
friend of King’s College Hospital 
examined 1260 copper coins to see 
whether they were faithful to these 
statistics, and out of the 420 pennies 
examined 32 were bun pennies. The 
proportion . of bun halfpennies was 
smaller, only ,38 in 840. 

It seems to the CN a most excellent 
idea of King’s College Hospital to 
gather in these pennies. Who would 


Peter Puck has a word with the Walrus 
at King’s College Hospital 

not give a bun penny to this great place 
which gives the world so much? It 
seems to us also great fun looking for 
biin pennies in your pocket, or in the 
bus before thb penny reaches your 
pocket. But of course the best part of 
ill is knowing that every bun penny 
7011 collect does its full pennyworth of 
ivorlc in helping the suffering and. the 
sick. Write down this address now ; 
■iister Housekeeper, King’s College 
ftospital, Denmark Hill, London, S E 5, 
fhd send her your Penny Buns as Peter 
?uck would say, or your Bun Pennies 
IS the man at the Mint 7 mght say,' 


a-Ratting Go 


His mistress writes to tell us that this 
3 tiie second time Bill has refused a 
empting invitation to hunt because she 
ras not able to go with'him, and she 
tids her, letter with a delightful sketch 
f Bill with a halo over his head and 
he smuggest look on 
is doggy face. We 
ride ourselves a lot 
nr human nature; 
lit what about dog 
ature, of which this 
. a characteristic 
sample ? A mere 
uinan might assume 
10 halo and the smug 
cpression in such circumstances because 
) us faithfulness is a virtue, but to Bill 
is just the way of his heart. 

and His Pictures 

low in a Bond Street gallery, and last 
;ar he had two pictures in the Royal 
cademy. . ■ 

His narne is Reginald Tilbrook. He 
still working on the Hounslow to 
ighgate route -by day, and studying' 
T night, 

A friend of the G N has just obtained 
print of a landscape he painted in 
orset last year, a serene and lovely 
udy. of clouds and water and trees, 
lople.wlio look at it cannot help feeling 
yious of the man who painted it with 
ch evident joy. - .1 

Perhaps the choice of a hobby is 
nost as; important as the choice' of' a 
b. It may never grow into a great 
t, but it cannot fail to ehrich a mail’s 
irit and bring him happiness which 
money can buy'; ' . ’ , 


The Good Heart of 
A Genius 

Two Stories of a Famous 
Composer 

. There are two likeable stories about 
Cesar Franck in Louis de Serre’s recollec¬ 
tions of that composer, just published. 

Lamoureux the conductor refused to 
give any works by Franck at his concerts, 
and his feelings must have been uncom¬ 
fortable when he met the composer in a 
friend's house one evening. But Franck 
said at once, " M. Lamoureux, you are 
very nice to my pupils. You often 
include'their works in your programmes, 
and I wish to thank you." 

One day Franck asked a new pupil, 
" Do you know Redemption ? ” 

" Yes,” said the pupil, " and I have a 
very poor opinion of it. I don’t like it 
at all. ' ' 

Long afterwards he discovered that 
Franck was speaking' of his Own work, ■ 
while, the pupil was thinking of a piece 
by Gounod. Yet in spite of the rude and 
contemptuous manner in which his work 
had (apparently) been dismissed by a 
youngster Franck was always kind and 
helpful to the lad. ' 

One cannot help enjoying Franck’s 
beautiful music all the more for knowing 
that he was such a man. 


Lady Jane Grey On the 


Open Spaces Save Life 

One of the most eloquent pages in the 
Report on. Road Safety which we sum¬ 
marised last week is a diagram prepared 
by the London County Council. 

This shows in parallel columns the. 
percentage of open spaces in 18 London, 
boroughs and the percentage of children’s 
accidents to total accidents within their 
boundaries. 

There are far fewer accidents to chil¬ 
dren in the five boroughs with oyer ten 
per cent of open space. Westminster, 
with 27 per cent, had only eleven child 
victims to every hundred; Islington, 

. at the other end of the scale, had a 
percentage of 43 children’s accidents. 

In this connection the L C C pointed 
out that the'number'of local accidents to 
children, has decreased since the grounds , 
of the Foundling Hospital site have been 
available as a playground. . 

“ Open spaces save life ’’ might be a 
iiiaxim for every big toryn. 


Fans For Flowers 

At Kew Gardens the Director has 
found a use for the electric fan which 
Londoners might envy. 

During the winter Sir Arthur Hill 
placed the fans in the orchid and begonia 
houses to whiid away the London fogs. 
The experiment was successful during 
the thick fogs of last December, but less 
useful during the river mists of January 
when snow was falling. This, may have 
been because there was then more mois¬ 
ture in the air and in the glasshouses. 

Another curious experiment at Kew 
was that of placing saucers of weak 
ammonia in some of the begonia houses. 
The expectation was that the ammonia, 
evaporating, wouid neutralise the sul¬ 
phuric acid coming from London smoke, 
and most evident when-there is a fog. i 

This device was also u'seful and pre¬ 
vented the falling of the leaves which 
usually takes place with these plants in fog. 

THE SAD CASE OF SCOTLAND 

The case of Scotland, with a small 
and falling population and depressed' 
industries, is being seriously considered 
by the Government. ' , L 

During the last five years, owing to 
depression oversea,s, spnie. 8000 Scots-, 
meri a year have drifted'back to their 
native land. ; , : .'i ,; 

, Scotland , heeds two .things—the’ 
modernisation of old industries and the 
introduction of hew trades! 


John Knox lecturing n crowd In Whitehall Palace Com tyard 


John Millb ns Lord Qiiildford Dudley nnd Nnvn Pilbcnm ns Lncly Jnno Grey 


Scenes from Tudor Rose, a new Gainsborough film dealing with the life of Lady Jane Grey 
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WHO WILL CARRY 
ON? 

Xn 82-YEAI(.0LD still 
WORKING 

Three Months Which Stretched 
To Half a Century 

ALICE SEDDON OF THE SLUMS 

That vigorous little monthly paper 
from the London slums the East End 
Star has just reached its looth 
number, and fitly celebrates the event 
by telling something (the little her 
modesty will allow) of the old lady who 
has worked half a century for the East 
London Mission, and is still at it at 112. 

Alice Seddon is her name, a name 
known all over the East End. Wo may 
find her at work any day in the Mission’s 
clothing department, cheery and forth¬ 
right, sympathetic but not to bo taken 
in, loving and loved, defying her 82 
years, and refusing to allow that she is 
doing anything out of the ordinary. 

" I'm no martyr,” she told someone 
the other day. '' Why, there are women 
of 70 or more in the East End who have 
to go out scrubbing every day. They 
arc the heroines to be praised.” 

• Life in the Hop Fields 

, And she knows ivhat .she is talking 
about, for she has done most that 
women in the East End have to do. She 
has slept on a bed of faggots in the hop 
fields, and considered herself fortunate 
because she had an umbrella to sleep 
under when the rain came through the 
hut roof, while the woman before her 
had' onh' a pie-dish, and had to sleep 
with it on her chest to catch the drips. 

Each time she went hop-picking she 
lived on what she earned, and because 
she was no expert at the job she used to 
come back almost as thin as the hop 
poles, but happy because many tdld her 
that licr presence among them and her 
never-failing cauldron of tea had stopped 
much of the usual drunkenness. 

' Queen Mary’s Interest 

■Vividly Miss Seddon remembers the 
great Dock Strike of 1889, when she 
was up at three getting breakfast for 
hundreds of men before they mot on 
Tower Hill to march to Hyde Park. 
When the, men had gone there were the 
children to feed and send off to school, 
and after that the worn and worried 
mothers to look after. 

Twice Queen Mary has met and talked 
with Miss Seddon in the East End, once 
when the first workroom for poor mothers 
was opened at Queen Mary’s own sugges¬ 
tion, and again when the East Jind 
Mission started the first communal 
kitchen. In her mission work as well as 
in her capacity as a borough councillor, 
a guardian, and a school manager for 
the L C C Miss Seddon has met hundreds 
of men and women who wore doing their 
best to make things better, and specially 
she remembers the good Influence of 
Peter Thompson and of Mr Chudleigh. 

Some Early Memories 

Her father, who used to come up from 
Sydenham to help in a Ragged School, 
first quickened her sympathy and under¬ 
standing with hi.s tales of the little 
pockct-pickcrs; but she herself had at 
first no intention of working among the 
poor. Then, one day, she agreed to take 
the place of a friend for three months in 
tho East End Mission; and the three 
months have stretched to 50 years. 

Young as she was then she never hesi¬ 
tated to go down alloys where the police 
went in couples, or to answer a call to 
restrain a drunken man or a woman mad 
with misery. Old as She is she docs not 
ccaso to do all in her power to help these 
people whose lot is one that should Hot 
be tolerated in a civilised country. 

It is for all of ns who are younger to 
carry on the work, not only doing what 
we can to eass extreme poverty, but 
striving to rid the world of this evil 
growth altogether. 


The Children 

Prayer Has Never 
Failed 

The Miracle of 100 Years 

More things are wrought hy prayer than 
this ivorld dreams of. 

In 1828 George Muller, a young 
German, landed in Engl.and, bringing 
with him, nothing but " a grain , of 
mustard seed.” 

But it was one of those grains of 
mustard seed that cover the Earth. 

Three years later saw him in Bristol, 
declining a salary because of bis absolute 
dependence on God for tlic supply of his 
daily needs. 

His main object was the spread of the 
knowledge of the Bible among tho 
people; but he found that the people 
needed some visible evidence of the 
practical power of simple faith, and so 
ho wrote in liis journal; " Now, if I, a 
poor man, obtained simply by prayer 
and faith, without asking any individual, 
the means for establishing and carrying 
on an Orphan House, there would be 
something which, with the Lord’s 
blessing, might be instrumental in 
strengthening the faith of the children 
of God.” 

On December 5, 1835, he began to 
pray definitely for a house, furniture, 
helpers, and money. On December 7 he 
received his first shilling, and on April 21, 
1836, he opened Number 6 Wilson Street 
with 26 children. 

George Muller’s Guiding Principle 

The guiding principle of prayer and 
faith only has never been changed, and 
tho work has .grown continuously ever 
since. No money has ever been asked 
for save by prayer, and it has never 
ceased to come. 

In 1849 a new house was opened for, 
140 girls and 80 boys, but no’ building 
was ever begun until the money was in 
hand, and when this expansion was 
completed there was a balance of £776. 
By 1870 four more houses were added, 
accommodating 2000. 

In March 1898 George Muller died, 
but his great work still goes On in the 
same spirit of entire dependence on faith 
and prayer, and now tho cost of tho 
Homes is about £35,000 a year. Boys 
under 10 and girls under 12 are admitted. 
Tho boys are taught handicrafts and 
gardening and tho girls domestic work. 
Any mistress who is fortunate enough to 
secure a girl from the Muller Homes will 
be sure of a well-trained servant. 

George Muller’s practical challenge of 
the power of a living faith in the Bible 
has been fully proved by the result of 
his life’s work, and the story of the 
hundred years of these Homes is one of 
tho miracles of the modern world. In 
the midst of its noise and strife the still 
small voice has answered prayer. 

THE IODINE JAR 

A Wonderful School Story 

The Derbyshire Education Committee 
is trying a notable experiment at 
Chesterfield. . It is hoped to raise tho 
standard of' health among school¬ 
children by a very simple expedient. 
There arc placed about tho school¬ 
rooms big earthenware pots filled with 
iodine. That is all. 

But the results arc arresting, for not 
only has the health of the children 
improved beyond' expectation, reduc¬ 
ing absence from school to a minimum ; 
but even their mental health, has 
improved. The statistics, physical and 
mental, showing comparison between 
schools Using tho iodine jar and those 
without it arc most illuminating. 

Iodine is present in tho human body, 
particularly iri tho thyroid gland. It is 
used in medicihe for purifying tho blood 
and curing rheumatism, and in the 
volatile form in which it issues from the 
jars it benefits the breathing organs. ; 


V Newspaper 

Subduing Piccadilly's 
Roar 

Noiseless Air 

London has a sound-proof hotel. It 
can keep out the noise of Piccadilly at 
its front and of Berkeley Street at 
its side. 

A sound-proof room, or a .sound¬ 
proof hotel, is a simple problem if the 
air on which the sound is carrieil is 
shut out. There ,is a room at a Dutch 
university so sound proof that anyone 
in it can hear his own heart beat, but 
this room is sealed tight. No air gets 
in from ivithout. 

Tho Berkeley Hotel could not carry 
on without air, so while supplying all 
ite rooms fronting tho noisy streets with 
double windows it ventilates its rooms 
with purified air from within. 

This system of. air-conditioning is 
common in American cities in hotels 
and public buildings, and even in tho 
cars of railway train.s. Tho liotel in 
Piccadilly is the first in Europe to 
adopt it. The air is cleaned, warmed, 
or cooled to the desired temperature, 
pumped into the rooms, and suclied 
out again every four minutes, 

A Scientific Barrier 

While the hotel thus - maintains its 
own atmosphere,, it can take strong 
measures to prevent tho invasion of'the 
atmosphere of Piccadilly, and does so 
by fitting the windows with double 
steel frames filled with glass more than 
half an inch thick and set 3 inches 
apart. No outside air and remarkably 
little vibration can get through this 
scientific barrier. 

It will be long before all the buildings 
of London can be made sound proof in 
this way. But while motor traffic, or 
any kind of street traffic, continues to 
increase in cities it is the only way 
to deal with tlie swelling uproar. 

Harley Street, .so full of doctors who 
never tire of telling of the virtues of 
fresh air, keeps the bedroom windows 
closed almost from end to end. Even 
doctors forgo fresh air when bought at 
the expense of fresh noise. 

Strange Tale of 
Buried Treasure 

A story in which buried treasure, a 
Bible, and the war each play a part 
comes from 'Warsaw. 

While the war was in its second year 
in Eastern Poland a wealthy landowner 
died, leaving no clue to a hoard of money 
and securities he had buried for safety. 

But, feeling death approaching, he 
sent to his son, fighting at Salonica, the 
family Bible. The son was killed and 
his belongings were sent to his widow. 
Tho wealth seemed to have been lost, 
but a short time ago, when the soldier’s 
son was ill, and reading tho old Bible, 
ho noticed many letters underlined. ' 

When the letters were pieced together 
they spelt out a message giving tho 
hiding-place of the buried treasure. 


25 YEARS AGO 

' From the C N for May 1911 

From London to Paris In an Hour.^ Professor 
Hclc-Shaw, looking into the future, sees 
a time when we shall bo able to build a 
tube running from London to the coast, 
diving under tho sea, crossing Franco, 
and coming to light in Paris. By this 
mcan.9, running on lines with no possible 
chance of collision, and therefore with 
no need to stop, a train could get from 
London to Paris in an hour. 

Meanwhile an airman. Monsieur Prier, 
has flown from London to Paris, a 
distance of 250 miles, in less than four 
hours. In this wonderful journey ho 
travelled at an average rate of over 62 
miles an hour. 
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Concerts From 
THE Sea 

The First Ocean 
Wireless Station 

Very soon we shall be able, before 
going to bed at, night, to pick Up a 
message from the morrow at sea, to 
hear at ii o’clock a concert being given 
on the other side of the world at nine 
the next morning. 

The steamship Kanimbla, which is 
now on her way from tho builders at 
Belfast to her Australian owners, to 
begin a series of coastal voyages round 
the island continent, is the first vessel 
licensed by any Government to serve as 
a transmitting station at sea. 

She will broadcast for the entertain¬ 
ment of her own passengers and for 
anyone on land throughout tho world 
who cares to tune in to her wavelength. 
With her own staff and studio she w%l 
be a miniature BBC afloat, and great 
will be the wonder of people with re¬ 
ceivers who live along the desolate 
shores of the continent or in the islands 
of the Pacific. Our men now wintering 
in the Antarctic will hear her as she 
steams, as if it were true, as Lorenzo 
said to Jessica in Portia’s garden as they 
sat on a bank where the moonlight slept; 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou 
beholdest 

-But,in his motion like an angel sings. 
Prospero and His Island 
Had the discovery of the Bermuda 
Islands, on which Shakespeare based the 
magic of The Tempest, been made today 
instead of in the i6th century Prospero 
must have equipped his island with a 
wireless receiver, to the still greater 
astonishment of Caliban, who, on the 
coming of Stephano, the shipwrecked 
butler, tells him: 

The isle is full of noises, 

Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight .and 
liurt not. 

Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
"Will hum about mine ears; and sometimes 
voices 

That, if I then bad waked after long sleep, ■ 
Will make me sleep again; and then, in 
dreaming, 

Tlie clouds methought would open and show 
riches 

Ready to drop upon me, that, when I waked, 

1 cried to dream again. 

But Trinculo would soon correct all 
error on that score ; the music, he would 
explain, was made by gallant lads, 
friends of his own, taking the air from 
the other side of the world, and putting 
out a programme by arrangement with 
him.self to demonstrate the importance 
of Stephano. 

WONDERFUL BUILDING 

Doubled in Six Years 

The boom. in building reached its 
culmination last year. In 1929 the new 
buildings numbered 187,850 ; last year 
they were 327,913. 

The 'Value of the plans passed by 
146 local authorities rose from 
;£73.ooo,ooo to nearly /114,000,000. 

The chief factor has been the building 
of dwelling-houses to sell and nob to let. 
By far the greater number have ranged 
in value between £^300 and £1000. 

Wc may take it, therefore, that most 
of the houses have been sold to those 
with incomes ranging from say £200 up 
to £500. 

It is impossible to doubt that the 
main cause of the building boom has 
been the building society. The next 
important factor has been the State 
interest in housing. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Albucra . . . . Al-boo-ay-rah 

Astraca ...... As-tree-ah 

Cupola.Ku-po-la 

Stephano.Stef-ah-no 

Trinculo ..Trln-ku-lo 

Tschaikowsky . . . Chy-kof-skee 
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A SHATTERED 
PLANET 


CN MAPPING TEST SHIPWRECKED ON 
RESULT AN ISLAND 



The path and position ol Ceres 
on the dates shown, as seen 
through field-glasses 


Fragments in the Place Names of the Hundred 
of a Missing World First Prizewinners 

100,000 MILES OF FREE 
RAiL TRAVEL 

Three hundred C N readers are to 
have . 100,000 Miles of Free Rail 
Travel, which they may share with 
their friends. The lucky three hundred 
arc winners of the awards in. the C N’s 
great Mapping Test. ' 

Here are the names of the hundred 
winners of First Prizes, each of whom is 
entitled to 500 Miles of Free Rail Travel. 

Ian Anderson, Alyth; R. B, Baynes, Wake¬ 
field ; William Bell, Randalstown, Co. Antrim; 
Moreton Black, Glasgow ; B. Blundell, Bury ; 
Ernest Blunt, Staveley; Shirley 'Bradley, 
Sydenham; James Brown, Greenock ; Lois 
Brown, Worksop ; Velma Buckhurst, Gilling¬ 
ham, Kent; Edward Burgess, London ; Alice 
M. Butterworth, Middleton, Lancs; Ronald 
Byrom, Nelson. 

Joy Carson, Leicester; Edmund Cooper, 
Marple: Ruth Copeland, West Hartlepool; 
Beth Cox, Lewisham; May Crichton, Inverurie; 
Jessie Crofts, Leicester; James Currie, Belfast ; 
June Cuttell, Cheltenham ; Morton Demmery, 
Birmingham ; Mungo Dymock, Edinburgh ; 
Tom Dymock, Edinburgh. 

Jack Farr, Marlborough; John Faulkner, 
Nottingham ; Gladys L., Foot, Porlsmouth ; 
Frank Fowler, Wandsworth; Frank Fox, 
Stoke-on-Trent; Derek Freeland, Ilford; 
Michael Freeman, West Timperley; Harold 
Gill, Frizington ; Leslie Grant, Elgin ; Janies 
Greig, Glasgow; H. Gunson, Batley, 

Alan Haigh, Levenshulme; William 
Handcock, Beckenham; Denise Harling, 
Kensington ; Peter Harrison, Bristol; Peggy 
Hartley, Golder’s Green; Dinah ' Haslock, 
Truro; Kathleen Hibbert, Leicester; Nora 
Hibbert, Leicester; Joseph Hodgson, 
Leicester; Jean Hollands,Chatham ; Winifred 
Hubbard, Ealing; Winnie Hutay, West 
Hartlepool; William F. Hughes, Whitchurcb, 
Shrops,- Mary Hutchinson,"Wath-on-Dearne. 

Joyce Jackson, Bournemouth; Honor 
Johnson, Flamborottgh Head; Hilda Jones, 
Bangor, Co. Down ; Margaret Judge, Preston, 
Lancs; Kenneth Kelsey, Manor Park; Joyce 
King, Birmingham; Eileen N. Kirkland, 
Derby; Cecily Lee, Much Wenlock; Joan Lord, 
Southport; Herbert Luckett, Birmingham. 

Eileen McDonald, Aberdeen ; Joseph Mant, 
Arundel; Janet Marsh, Burnham-on-Crouch ; 
Barbara Mellersh, Enfield; Cyril Nelson, 
Accrington;’ Isabella Noble, Aberdeen; 
Marjorie Northrop, Gillingham, Kent; Sidney 
Parker, Staveley ; Gladys Peacock, Guildford ; 
Donald Perry, Southfields; Norman Peters, 
Devonport; Mabel Pickering, Coventry; 
Beryl Potter, New Eltham; Elsie Proud, 
Washington, Co. Durham. 

Alan Radford, Sheffield; Irene Read, 
Leicester; Joan Reeves, Dursley; Pat Rimmer, 
Southport; Donald Rogers, Winchester; Betty 
Sansom, Stroud; Mary Sclioles, Leicester; 
Erica Sharpe, Lincoln; John Shrewsbury, 
Northampton; Maxwell Sparks, Plymouth. 

Harold Tate, Newcastle ; Melvina Thomas, 
Llanelly; Margaret Thompson, Wal.sall ; 
Peter Timms, St. Annes, Lancs; Nancy 
Tomsett, Piltdown ; Freda Tunniclilf, Derby ; 
Alan Turner, Bradford. 

George Waters, Great' Yarmouth; Albert 
•Watson, Torquay ; Vivien Watts, Dagenham ; 
Zena Webb, Plymouth; Christine Welch, 
Burnley; Jo.an Wellfare, Ipswich; William 
White, Preston, Lancs; Lucy Wightmim, 
Mancliester; Jean Williams, Bristol; Kath¬ 
leen Young, Cheltenham. 

A hundred Second Prizes of 300 Miles 
of Free Rail Travel and a hundred 
Third Prizes of 200 Miles of Free Rail 
Travel have also been awarded. A 
complete list of these prizewinners may 
be seen at the C fST office. 


CERES AT HER NEAREST 

By the C N Astronomor 

The first discovered portion of what 
appears to have been a shattered 
planet may now be seen low in the 
south-east sky late of an evening. 

This is the little world Ceres, to which 
wc referred in last week’s C N. During 
the next two weeks this singular visitor 
will be at her nearest and brightest. 

Ceres will, however, require field- 
glasses to reveal her presence as she 
appears slightly below seventh magni¬ 
tude, but our star-map, which shows the 
field of view as 
seen in the 
glasses, will 
make the find¬ 
ing easy. The 
bright star Beta 
in Libra will 
greatly help in 
locating Ceres, 
and night after 
night this little 
planetoid may 
be watched 
becoming nearer 
tbthebrightstar 
until in a fortnight’s time she will have 
reduced the apparent distance by one-half. 

The arrow indicates the path of Ceres 
until the end of May, when .she will 
appear to pass below Beta and only 
about three times the Moon’s apparent 
width away. Just now Ceres is about 
nine times the Moon’s width away to the 
south-east of Beta. 

The discovery of Ceres on the night of 
January 1, 1801, was welcomed as that 
of the missing planet which for long had 
been foreseen should exist between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter ; for the rela¬ 
tive distances of the planets outward 
from the Sun, beginning with Mercury 
and ending with Uranus, possess a 
remarkable proportional order. 

This was represented numerically by 
what was known as Bodc’s I.aw, 
according to which <a world should have 
existed at about 280 million miles from 
the Sun; instead'there was a gre.at gap 
between the orbit of Mars at an average 
distance of 141,500,000 miles and that 
of Jupiter at 483,200,000 miles. 

A Very Small World 

Imagine the joy with which Ceres wa.s 
welcomed When it was found that her 
average distance from the Sun was about 
257 million miles and so practically in 
the place assigned for the missing world. 
But what was disappointing was the 
exceeding smallness of Ceres, only some 
480 miles in diameter ; it would take 
something like 8000 of such bodies to 
make a world equal to the Earth. 

However, soon afterwards Pallas, 
Juno, and ’Vesta ivcre discovered, all 
within the same region, between Mars 
and Jupiter, but still smaller bodies, 
Then in 1845 Astraca ivas found, and 
since then about 2300 have been found, 
all from perhaps a mile to near 50 miles 
in diameter. From the number of very 
small ones that become visible now when 
near the Earth it is estimated that their 
total number may approach 50,000. 

Ceres,-though almost at her nearest to 
US-; is about 160 million miles away; but 
some of the smaller of these planetoids 
come within a few million miles of our 
world. Last Fcbruaiy the little " Planet 
CA," now named Anteros by its dis¬ 
coverer, Dr Dclporte, came within 
1,300,000 miles. In 1932 the little 
planetoid Amor, also discovered by 
Dr Delporte, came within ten million 
miles of ns ; while in tlie same year the 
Reinmuth Planet HA passed only six, 
million miles to within the orbit of 
Venus; and in 1931 Eros was only 
16,200,000 miles away. G.F.M. 


All prizewinners have been notified. ' 
Readers arc asked to \vatcli tlie C N 
for announcements of new competitions. 


A LITTLE TRIUMPH 

A little triumph for the anti-noise war 
has been noted in the Temple, where the 
lot of the builder has been made less 
nerve-jarring, by the substitution of 
pneumatic tyres ,on wheelbarrows for 
the iron wheels of olden time. 


Sir Norman Angell’s 
Money Puzzle 
A GUIDE AND A GAME 

The Money Mystery, 3s 6d, and The IMotiey 
Game, ss. By Sir Norman Angell, Dent. 

Readers of the C N know Sir Norman 
Angell very well, for not only has his 
long work for world peace frequently 
been recorded in its pages, but ho has 
contributed many an illuminating para¬ 
graph to page six. 

Few of us have been told, however, 
that he is quite at home with a pack of 
cards in the evenings, and ho has 
compiled a game of his own which is 
quite as thrilling as bridge, and has the 
great advantage over bridge that it 
docs something—it solves a puzzle for 
statesman and schoolboy alike by show¬ 
ing what money can and cannot do. 
Training For Serious Issues 

This,Money Game is, like all games, a 
friendly contest of brains or skill to- 
train the player for contests in which 
really serious issues arc involved. As 
an exponent of economics. Sir Norman 
Angell has realised how hard a task it 
is to teach the simplest facts about 
finance. Nobody, he says, would think 
of teaching bridge by words alone ; he 
would use the apparatus of the game 
and turn to account that link which 
Nature has set up between eye and brain. 

Using the cards of Sir Norman Angcll’s 
game our pupil would learn in a night 
what he would take a week to absorb 
from a book, and so Sir Norman has 
issued a box with cards, representing 
real wealth and miniature currency 
notes, together with a book of rules. 

We find the basis for the instructions 
elaborated in the book called The Money 
Mystery, where it is iri the form of a 
romantic story, an allegory of banking 
rvhich even the dullest mind should be 
able to grasp. 

A Romantic Allegory 

A sailor is cast up on an island in¬ 
habited by people who do not use money, 
but barter for their simple needs. He 
brings nothing with him but two liimp.s 
of gold, and loses the bigger of the two 
in a deep creek. Formerly an engineer, 
he recognised parts of machinery from 
a wreck put to various uses by the 
islanders, and he offers to put them 
together again as machines for the pro¬ 
duction of more wealth than the primi¬ 
tive methods they used could provide. 

The story tells how he psed his lump of 
. gold as a medium for paper currency, 
and how he provided worlr for the 
inhabitants, who produced goods, under 
his guidance, so that all flourished 
exceedingly. ‘ 

Perhaps the most important truth the 
story and the game malce clear is that a 
profit can be made by both parties to a 
deal. It proves also that the mere 
existence of material resources does not 
mean wealth ; human intelligence must 
bring them together in the right way to 
produce wealth. 

How Money Should Be Used 

On the wrong and the right way money 
should be used by a community Sir 
Norman Angell has many illuminating 
things to say in The Money Mystery, 
which is a book for the man in the street 
who is puzzled by the economic terms 
which have so big a place in onr news¬ 
papers. 

Though economists do differ about the 
best remedies for the more elaborate 
problems of today, they are all agreed 
on certain principles, The object of the 
book is to inform public opinion about 
the elementary facts of money in order 
that wc shall not bo won over to stupid 
policies which can only and in ruin. 


Do YOU know 
the Secret Code 


or me 


League of Happy 

OmiTINEYS? 



I ETTERS written in a mysterious 
code . . . secret signs and sig¬ 
nals . . . wouldn’t you like to 
share in all this fun? You can, if 
you join the thousands of boys and 
girls in the League of Ovaltineys. 
There is a coupon below. Fill it in 
now and become a happy, healthy 
Ovaltiney. 

POST THIS 
COUPON TO-DAY 


To ihe CHIEF OVALTINEY, 

184 Queen’s Gate, 

London, S.W.7 

I wish to become a member of the League 
of Ovaltineys. Please send me, free, the 
official Rulebook of the League. 


Name- 


■ Age. 


Address- 


CIOhlrcn^s Nmspercr, j,, Bt.oCK letters) 
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LET'S G© T© DEVON 
THIS YEAH, DADDY? 

Year by year the allurements of Devonshire Beauty 
Spots for family holidays are more and more irre¬ 
sistible. . , 

Think of Paignton — the popular . 
family resort in Torbay—with its 
great stretches of fine sands ;Woola- 
combe, with fascinating sand hills 
and low rocks with.tiny pools, and a 
firm sandy beach; Dawlish and 
Teignmouth, with smooth sands 
and unequalled bathing; and Tor¬ 
quay, Plymouth, Ilfracombe, Brix- 
ham, Salcombe, etc., with innumer¬ 
able attractions for all holi- : . 
day-makers. 



Get " Holiday 
HauntsP* the 
wonderful 
C.W.R* Holi¬ 
day Guide. On 
solo every* 
wheret price 6d. 



MODERN BOY 

On sate Saturday, May 9th, at all NetOsagents 2^ . 


The Merry Bells what happened 


Why They Jangle 

Some very interesting scientific dis¬ 
coveries have been made about bells 
and their chimes. • 

The jangling of bells has always been 
a source of interest to scientific minds, 
and the great physicist Helmholtz spent 
many years in trying to discover what 
causes the jangle. 

“ Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune 
and harsh,” wrote Shakespeare, and 
truly wrote, lor right on to the end of 
last century bells were imperfectly tuned. 
Nobody then knew that, whereas each 
bell note contained five auxiliary tones 
resounding in sympathy, unless each of 
these overtones, as they are called, was 
in perfect tune with its fundamental 
note the bells would jangle. 

A bell has never been used as an 
orchestral instrument for this reason, 
but when these vibrations were better 
understood the orchestral bell took on 
the shape of a long metal tube, which 
was struck by the player. 

Pure Tone 

In Tschaikowsky’s Overture 1812, 
about Napoleon retreating from Moscow, 
these tubular bells make a splendid 
effect. When he wrote the music for 
The Sugarplum Fairy the glockenspiel 
(or boll-piano) played a good deal of it; 
but as the instrument is a little keyboard 
with hammers to strike at metal slats it 
is not a bell at all, most bells being hung, 
and sounded by a clapper inside them. 

A physicist named Giannini has dis¬ 
covered that a bell can be made to give 
out the purest of tone , if dampers, 
operated by compressed air, are made to 
stop the- particular part of a bell that 
gives out an unwanted overtone. 

Much of the discoveries about all¬ 
kinds of resonance is due to the rapid 
development of gramophone recording 
and sound-films. In up-to-date recording 
studios yoii will see a regular sound- 
kitchen, for nowadays almost any sound 
can be modified, or rather ‘‘ cooked.” 

Soon, perhaps, bells may not be needed 
at all. Go to Parliament Sqxiare and 
listen to the sound of Big Ben. Hear 
for yourself the difference between the, 
actual sound and the lovely booming 
Big Ben that we get from our wireless.- 


ON Your Birthday 

If it is Next Week 

May 10, The Indian Mutiny began at Meerut 1857 

11. Pitt, Earl of Chatham, died in Kent. , 1778 

12. Earl of Strafford executed in London . 164-1 

13. Sir Arthur Sullivan born in London . 1842 

14. Fahrenheit, physicist, born at Danzig . 1683 

15. Florence Nightingale born at Florence , 1820 

16. The Battle of Albuera ... . . -. 1811 

The Founder of Modern Nursing 

Florence Nightingale, the founder of 
our modern public treatment of the sick 
on scientific lines and 
the beginner of 
nursing as it ought to 
be, is popularly re¬ 
garded as a tender¬ 
hearted woman of 
a n gel i c disposition, 
who was beloved by 

I thousands whose lives 

she had saved. 

She was all that, 

___ but also a great deal 

.jjiore.' Her power of 

character was even more conspicuous 
than her kindness. She had original 
thought, great powers of organisation,' 
and -the knack of setting: everybody to 
work. She stands out as the most 
practical of her sex. . ' . : 

Doctors, soldiers, architects, politi¬ 
cians, all were against her in her reforms, 
and all of them w'cre wrong. She had to. 
teach them and fight them and beat 
them before she could do any. good, and 
she did it. She had the faith and 
perseverance that will move mountains. 

The chief wonder of Florence Night¬ 
ingale is that, being so strong and firm, 
she could have been so gentle. 



SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

Although most of us are familiar with 
the sight of bats flittering against the 
twilight sky, few of us have seen a bat 
at close quarters, Mr Morse’s talk on 
Tuesday will describe in detail -the 
structure of these remarkable little 
creatures, and will also tell us what they 
are‘about during their evening flights. 

^ Thursday’s talk on Malaya will con¬ 
tain a description of the workings of one 
of,the, many tin mines for which the 
islands are famous. 


CN QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be .isked on postcards and 
sent to C N Question Box, Jolin Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4, om qnrs~ 
lion on each card, with name and address. 

How Many Jews Are There In Great 
. Britain ? 

Over a quarter of a million. 

What is the Meaning of Astronautics ? 

The study and practice of flight in the 
practically airless regions of the strato- 
spliere, which begins about sixmilcs above 
the liarth. 

What is Trinity House? 

A corporation which supervises pilotage, 
lighthouses, lightships, and beacons around 
the coasts of Great Britain, the Cliannel 
Islands, and at Gibraltar. It also looks 
after tlie removal of dangerous wrecks; 

What Are Cosmic Rays ? , 

Bxtremely penetrating rays which come 
into the Earth’s atmosphere from some 
unknown region beyond the Milky Way. 
Their origin is still undiscovered, but they 
are believed to be electric particles. 

How is an Artificial Ice Skating Rink 
Kept Frozen ? 

By complicated refrigerating mechanism. 
This circulates brine through pipes em¬ 
bedded in and freezing the concrete flooring, 
and so forming the ice surface. An electric 
recorder enables the engineer to keep the 
surface at the required temperature. 

What is a CH? 

A Companion of Honour, a member of a 
small group -of people distinguished for 
special service to the State. They are 
entitled to the letters CH after their 
names. The Order was founded in 1917, 
is for both sexes, and ranks next to the 
ist class of the Order of the British Empire. 
Today 33 men and 10 women are members. 


In the traveb talk next Friday Mr 
Monkhouse will draw an interesting 
comparison between the Moscow of 
today, with its great Government build- 
ing.s, blocks of flats, and busy streets, 
and the pre-war Moscow which he used 
to know, an almost Asiatic city. . 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Building a Fruit Tree : by 
F, W. Costin. 2.30 Xlusic, Course T— (a) 
Tones and Semi-Tones; (b) Rests; by 
Ernest Read. 

Tuesday, 11.30 Dictatorship: by Stephen 
King-Hall. . 2.5 Something about Bats: by 
Richard Morse. 2.30 Pickwick programme. 
Wednesday, 2.5 Staplers and .Adven¬ 
turers: by Rhoda Power. 2.30 The 

Blood System : by R. C. Garry. 

Thursday, 11.30 Malaya (II) ; by Ernest 
Young and I. J. Curnow. 2,5 The East 
Riding and Yorlcshire Coast: by W; L. 
Andrews. 2.30 The Opening of Africa: 
by Eileen Power. 

Friday, 2.5 Moscow and Central Russia: 
by Allan Monkhouse. 2.30 Music, Course 
2—Sub-dominant and Tonic : by Thomas 
Armstrong. 3.0 Friday Story, under tlio 
direction of Frank Roscoe. 3.15 Friday 
Talk, under the direction of Frank Roscoe. 
3.35 Reading of Poetry : by P, H. B. Lyon, 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 The Empire Overseas—At a 
Boer Farm : by D. C. D. Munro. 

Tuesday, 2.5 Scottish Minstrelsy — The 
Return of Ghosts : by A. C. MacKenzic. 
Wednesday, 2.5 Makers of Scotland— 
The New Transport: by Henry Hamilton. 

2.30 As National. 

Thursday, ,2.5 The Scottish Countryside— 
Waves on the Seashore : by A. G. Ogilvie. 

2.30 As National. 

Friday, 3.10 The Chestnut Tree: by 
R. J.-Graham. 3.35 As National. 

i . ' ' 
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THE SLEUTH DETECTOR 


A Wireless Story 

CHAPTER 19 
‘ While the Wind Blew 






By John Mowbray 


A s he waited crouching under the wall 
' of the park Noel kept turning over 
in his mind every possible use for those 
•skylights, and decided that his theory was 
not such a bad one. But how he wished 
lie was up ill his treetop, so that he could 
look .down and see if any light came up 
through them. 

It grew cold waiting here. Had they all 
gone to bed in the house ? Well, at any 
r.ate he might explore a bit nearer. So, 
having made sure that his pocket torch 
'was in trim, he slipped it away and crept 
forward into the darkness. 

Noel had not expected any difficulty in 
ascending a fire-escape up the side of a 
liouse in the dark. He had thought of it 
as a ladder. He had overlooked that a 
ladder is set at a comfortable slant, whereas 
his fire-escape rose so stra'ight and so clo.se 
to the w'all that with every fresh hold his 
knuckles kept brushing the masonry, and 
his back must be kept as sti If as a poker. 

Moreover, though he had many a time 
climbed a ladder, he had never climbed 
rung after rung to such an immense height. 
Crawling up these iron rungs in pitch dark¬ 
ness with a black wall against your face ■ 
and every fresh touch of the uprights cold 
as ice to the palms of your, hands, with the 
knowledge that if you relaxed yoiir grip back¬ 
ward you crashed—this WMS an experience 
Noel would never w'ish to repeat. 

Ho climbed on, slowly and painfully. 

But it seemed to him that lie had been 
mounting and mounting like this much 
longer than it had taken him to traverse 
tile park, to creep past the shrubberies, 
lind a path through the gardens, then, after 
waiting for the last lights in the house to 
be extinguished, to gain the terrace and 
steal round to the foot of this alarming 
contrivance. 

A clock in the stables struck two. 

He would have liked to make use of hi.s 
torch. It mighthave.’helped 'him. But 
he'dared not carry it in his hand for fear 
of dropping it. ■ 

“ If the house wore on fire,” he thought, 
with a grim smile, "T expect one would 
come down more easily 1 ” 

He had passed within touch of two 
landing windows, so, as neither the ground 
floor nor first floor would need an escape, 
lie calculated he had reached the fourth 
storey. His tree-top, he was recalling, had 
shown him six storey.s. So only two more 
to go 1 ' 

“ Not .so bad, Noel I ” he grunted. 

And now he was there, beneatli the roof 
at last, with the head of liis fire-escape 
curling over bet>veen the parapets and 
secured behind tliem. It would have been 
easy enough to crawl over (so long as he 
did not allow himself to look down), and 
simple enougli to go on crawling on hands 
and knees up the corrugated tiles, whoso 
uneven surface gav-o him ploiify of foothold, 
to tlie turret beside the skylights. 

But wdiat a wind tliero was up here ! 
How it was blowing I Pressed close against 
the wall on his hideous iron-ladder, sheltered 
by the side of the bouse, he had’ been uncon- 
sciou.s of tiio force of the wind. But here, 
on the top, it Came across roaring and 
racketing, and, exposed to its fury, he 
ducked his head, clutching tight to a wooden 
projection on which his fingers had closed. 

Then he gues.scd that this projection be¬ 
longed to the skylights ; and if anyone were 
in the room underneath this wind would 
have deadened the noise he had made as he 
dragged himself up the tiles. 

But nobody was in the room just below 
him; at any rate, no light showed througli 
this Thick glass. So, finding that ho could 
manage to hold on with one hand while 
with the other he brought his torch into 
play, after taking a breather, ho splayed 
his rays on the skylight. He discovered 
that it moved in a sliding groove, and ho 
believed that by employing all his force he 
might be able to start the frame sliding, to 
drag the thing open. 

He sprawled right acro.ss it; he could 
get both his hands to it that way, but the 
weight of his body rvas naturally working 
against him. So lie crawled to the other 
end of it, and, fiat on his face again, drew 
a deep breath and pushed and puslied at the 
frame. He realised that if it gave on a 
sudden, and went sliding down, he might 
go sliding after it before he could save 
himself, and keep sliding and sliding most 
likely right down the steep roof. However, 
he braced bis muscles and hoped for the 
best. For, after all, he was hero to risk 
his neck, wasn’t he ? 


Tims adjuring himself, he continued to 
thrust ou the frame. ' 

It gave. It had moved. ,It was moving 
more. Steady now 1 Steady 1 An inch of 
a chink—three inches-—half a foot now— 
and then suddenly he stopped, with his 
heart in his montli, for voices were coming 
up from the room underneath. . ' 

" What’s that ? Did you hear a noise, 
Lench ?” 

A ■ short laugh sounded. " Don't' yon 
expect some noise in a gale, Noske 1 ” 

” I thought I heard—a—curious noise— 
on the roof, Lencli I” 

" It’s tlie wind that’.s pounding my 
turret.s. Aye, it’s blustering tonight.” 

“ Blustering tonight—blustering tonight." 

• The first voice Noel had heard kept- 
muttering the words over. Then it burst 
out hoarsely. ” Don’t keep me here in tiie 
dark, Lench I For mercy’.s .sake switcli on 
the lights, man 1 ” And instantly the room 
broke into brightness. 

As Noel drew back, with only his eye at 
the chink in the skylight, he could watch 
tlie men beginning to move about the room. 

Tlicre were two of them. Sir Pascal him¬ 
self in his evening dress, fingering his eye¬ 
glass, and the other with a huge head and 
tawny, tossed hair. It was obvious they 
liad only just entered the room, for other¬ 
wise the lights would have been on already; 
and as -obvious that Lench’s companion 
was in a bad temper, the dres.sing-gown 
and- the slippers on his bare feet suggesting 
that lie had just been pulled out of bed. 

CHAPTER 20 
What Noel Heard 

KJoei- could watch every movement and 
liear every word. 

" 'There’s a vcnomoiis draiiglit here, 
Lench 1 ”■ The muttering man shivered. 

Bending over a drawer whicli was filled 
with blue prints and papers. Sir Pascal 
answered in his thin, grating voice. " There 
i.s always a draught up here when the 
wind blows, my friend. It comes down the 
chimney. It will blow your cobwebs away, 
Noske.’; 

" I want my sleep. You've no right to 
disturb trie tonight, Lench, Didn’t I go 
without my fresh air this evening to oblige 
you. I missed my exorcise. I’ll not' work 
tonight.”- 

The man was scowling and sulkily shaking 
his head. - ■ ' 

" Not so fast, my friend ; not so fast,” 
Sir Pascal reminded him. “ You will work 
this night, and you’ll work day and night 
till you’ve solved it.”- 
" Wlio says so ? ” 

“ 1 say so, Noske.” Sir Pascal stamped his 
foot passionately. ” Do you understand 
that we have not one minute to lo.se, not 
one moment, Noske ; every moment is gold, 
Noske—gold, Noske 1 Do you .suppose I 
can go on risking my good name indefi¬ 
nitely while you put me oft with promises of 
success ? ” 

" I’m on the brink. I’m on the verge of 
success, Lench.” 

“ So you say 1 Thorf prove it. Provo it 
tonight, manl”. Sir Pascal’s thin tones 
rose to a high pitch of twitching anxiety. 
” Do you think that inquisitive lad isn’t 
full of suspicion. I know he is. Stein is 
sure that he is. And he’s dangerous.” 

" Dangerous I A mere laddie 1 P’ff ! ” 
scoffed the otlier. " You are putting a 
turnip oh thb top of a stick and imagining 
it’s a bogey, Lcncli ; that’s what you’re 
doing.' Dangerous 1 To yoit I A mere lad 1 
Rot 1 Talk sense, Lench.” 

"Well, well 1 ” Lench was smiling. 
" We’ll call him a thorn, then ; a nuisance.’,’ 
" Aye, a nuisance ; I’ll admit that, per¬ 
haps. But whose fault is it ? I told you 
you ,wcre making a mistalce in throwing 
Stein into this business ! Stein miiy be good 
enough as a iapdog, Sir Pascal, and I’ve 
no doubt he shines in handling your corre- 
spondeuce,- birt, he hasn’t the brains for 

handling a secret like ours-” 

" He knows nothing of the secret part of 
it, Noske.” 

" That’s a mercy. For he’s worked enough 
misclucf already. Steiii’s a bungler, and 
he’s done us more harm than good.” 

Sir Pascal sighed and strode across to a 
window where .an experimental radio set 
was erected. ” Recriminations won't help 
us, Noskc,” he .said. " It is no good slanging 
each other. Cornel You must keep'your 
word with me, I can’t put the clock back 
now. And, what’s more, I don’t mean to. 
We are in this up to the hilt now. But here’s 
a suggestion. If you fail to get over your 
Continaef on the next roge 



Um fruit 



'nk you ! 


Every dip is a lucky dip with a packet of 
Rovvntrec’s Gums and Pastilles. There’s 
tantalising tangerine — quenching lime 
and lemion—juicy strawberry, gooseberry, 
raspberry, apricot, plum — and blissful, 
beneficial blackcurrant ! M-m-n . , . 
likewise o-o-h !.. and ’nk yoit! 

DON'T FORGET I Rowntree's Ffuit Clear Gums (H<3rd) 
and Fruit Pastilles {Medium) are sold loose <5d* per H lbt|. 
in packets, 2d.» 3d* and 6d. 

Juicy-Frults (Soft) 6d. per 1/4 Ibi, and in packets, 6di 


hake the KIDDIES’rooms 

GAY & COLOURFUL 




WITH 


NURSERY 


AND 



DECORATIONS 

EACH CUT-OUT BRIGHTLY PRINTED IN 8 COLOURS 
READY GUMMED-WASHABLE-HYGIENIC 

Affixed in a moment; will adhere to distemper, 
woodwork, painted surfaces, etc, 



TEDDY BEARS; RABBITS; PIGGIES; 
FROG KING’S PARTY; SAILING SHIPS; 
TURKISH BOYS; GNOMES and FAIRIES; 
HEDGEROW BIRDS; DUTCH CHILDREN. 

‘‘ ALICE IN WONDERLAND ” ; 
“ PETER PAN ”; HAPPY MONTH ; 
-—OUR DOGS.--— 


2'6 

5 '- 


per box 
of 

8 pieces. 


per box of 
12 or 16 
pieces. 


FROM ALL STATIONERS 
AND WALLPAPER DEALERS 
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snag by tomorrow morning w!iy shouldn’t 
we proceed straight away as we are ? " ' 

Noel was holding his tireath as he listened. 

■' Impossible 1 ” The answer had come 
with a roar. I’m Noske I " . The inan 
thumped his chest " Have, I ever been 
beaten ? Noske’s never been beaten, and 
ho doesn’t start being beaten yet. Your 
money, Lench—yoiir money ? It’s nothing 
to me I It will keep me in meat and drink, 
but it won’t warm my heart, man 1 My 
slrare of this .fortune ?,”■ H.e snapped his. 
fingers contemptuously. ” I don’t serve for 
money, Lench.' It’s, science'I serve. It’s 
achievement that I serve Do you think I’ll 
be cheated ? Do you think I’ll let you cheat 
me now of success ? ” He had thrown up 
his head and a fire flamed in his eyes. 

“Then achieve confound you I’’ flung 
Lendl. 

“ Moreover ’’—a sly little flicker suc¬ 
ceeded the flame in tho.se eyes^—" moreover, 
friend, mark you this. If you attempt to 
proceed at. our'present stage you’ll have 
nothing to take to London and put on the 
file except a rank copy of Barling’s par¬ 
ticulars ; practically, that is to say, I.encli, 
'And where will you stand then ? You’ll be . 
open to his ex'posure when he discovers it. 
And you won’t have a leg to sthnd upon in' 
your defence, Lench” ■ - *- - - 

Perhaps you’d te.stify against 'me ? ’’ 
Lench said, and sneered. 

“ Well, stranger things than that might 
happen, friend Lench." _ ', ' • ' 

“- You mean that ? ’" Lench had paled. 
“It’s for you to decide, Lench. You 

allow me to proceed, or- "■ The man 

shrugged his gre.at' shoulders.' 

"Oh, the threat serves,’’ snarled Lench. 
"Get to your work, man 1 ’’ 

But the foreigner had flung himself into 
a chair and his hands were hanging aimles.sly 
at his side.. “ I'm tired,” he groaned. “ I 
want my sleep. You’ve exhausted me.” 

There was a.'silence, and their Leiich siiokc 
again. •“ If I let you have ybuf way tonight 
will you beirested ? " - 
“■ 'Will my brain be, rested ? It will be." ,.. 
" Then tell ' me' the . trirthi but ' don't 
answer lightly." ' Lench ,was pausing, and 
toying with his eyeglass. “ Are you so very 
near success as yoii say, Noske ? " . , . ' 

The man nodded, with a loud yawn. 

Coalinned in tbs last column 


JAGKO GUESSES WRONG 


J ACKO was running along the High 
Street one morning when he noticed 
some pearls scattered aboiit the pave- 
ment. ' 

They were big ones, and such a pretty 
colour that for, a moment Jacko won¬ 
dered if they could possibly be real. ' 

He bent down to look at them. : 
“No fear!” he muttered. “They 


teased. “ Saw some a lot . better this 
iriprning, lying'in the street,” 

I know you didn’t,” pouted Belinda. 

“ Fact I ’I went on ijacko. . “ Good 
lookers—niight' have been real.” 

“ Perhaps they were,” said Belinda. 

“ No fear I ’’. replied Jaclco, looking 
kno'rying.. “ You caii’t fool me;” 

“ Well, if they were as pretty as all 



Jacko bent down to look at them 


■wouldn’t be there if they were. Fool- 
worth’s—that’s w'hat they are-—three-' 
pence a string 1 ’’ And, kicking one into' 
the gutter to show his contempt, ho 
went on. 

It happened that Big Sister Belinda 
was coming to dinner that day. When' 
Jacko got back she was sifting at' the 
table tying on Baby’s bib. ; 

She was wearing a bright green dress—■; 
and, a pearl necklace. , ! 

. Jacko grinned. "Hello, Belinda 1 
he cried.' " You do look smart I j 

" It’s new," smiled Belinda, stroking 
her frock. " Like it ?’’ 

, “ Seen worse,” said Jacko, " But I 
don’t think much of your pearls," he 


.that you might at least have picked 
them up,” said Belinda. ' 

justthen a door banged and Adolphus 
came in. " Hello, everybody 1 ’’ he cried. 
" Heard the big news ? ’’ . 

" No ; what ? ” asked Jacko. 

" The Mayor bought his ■wife a string 
of pearls,” said Adolphus.' “Lost them 
on the way home, ^feo reward.” , 
"■What!” screamed jacko, jurnping 
as,if he had been shot. ■ 

He dashed out and raced to , the High 
Street.’'Blit when he got there the 
pearls had gone I, 

The butcher’s , boy 'got the reward. 
He had seen, jacko staring at them, and 
picked them up. , ,, • ' 


“All right, then. If that is the truth, 
Noske—do you think you will overcome 
your last difficulty in the morning ? ’’ 

There was another silence while, as Noel 
could Judge, Noske reflected.' This stillness 
continued and Noel’s; heart, beat faster, and 
- faster. For by' how 'he 'li.ad, grasped the 
nature of the .conspiracy ; ■ perhaps only 
hazily,; but sufficiently .well;to ;justify .every, 
suspicion ■which ho,had formed, , 

. His, suspense in this silence \vas horrible. 
Then the foreigner pulled his great'weight 
; out of his chair, which creaked beneath him, 
and, brushing Sir Pascal aside, he strode to 
. the door, with his hands behind his, back, 
thinking. For an instant jjocl thought he 
would open the door and pass througli, but 
he turned round when he reached it, went to a 
drawer' and _ picked out several sheets of 
paper covered,' as Noel could see, with 
hundreds of figures. Fie ran his,eye down 
them, muttering and mouthing, and, carry¬ 
ing them in his hand, he went to Sir Pascal. 
He stooped till his lips were, close to Sir 
Pascal’s e.ar. Not so much as a breath of 
it reached Noel. 

- With the wind roaring round him and 
buffeting him where he clung, and the 
coldness of the hour chilling his bones, Noel 
had been sustained by the thrills of excite¬ 
ment and triumph, and . now a stealthy 
whisper had robbed him I He could almost 
have screamed in his disapiiointment. ' , 

“ .Confound this draught, Lench I'.’ 

“Oh, hang you and your draughts, 
Noske I What did you say ? ’’ 

“ You heard what I said." ; ' , 

" 1 didn’t. You’re too fond of mnttcr- 
. ing." Sir Pascal’s fingers were impatiently 
brushing his ear. “ Can’t you giv'c mo a 
straight answer in a straight voice, Noske ? 
Or are you afraid ? ’’ 

Noel was holding his breath again. 

“ Of giving you a promise, Lench,. for 
tomorrow ?.’’ . ' 

" But I want the truth novy. Then I’ll 
let you go to bed, Noske. , Can you over- 
, come your difficulty tomorrowmorning ? 
Do we .succeed tomorrow, my friend ? ’’ 
“Tomorrow.” Noske was muttering the 
wprd to himself. Then he pas^.d his hand 
, across his brovy with a gesture of one who 
is smoothing away the last furrows of doubt. 
"Yes,” he answered, in a strong, confident 
voice. ." Yes. Tomorrow.” Fie‘shouted. 
" Tomorrow, Sir Pascal, I triumph 1 ” 

TO BE CONTINUED 



The children simply love it—and father, with a shy 
grin, asks for more. The jam and the tender good 
beef suet crust mingle their delightful flavours in one 
harmonious whole—delicious, satisfying, nourishing. 

Hugon’s 



The G ood Beef Suet 



I 


This inexpensive recipe is taken from the 
‘Atbra’ Book of loo' tested recipes. Send 
» postcard for a copy, post free from — 
Hugon & Co., Ltd,, Openshaw, Manchester; 


6 02. Flour. 3 oz. Shredded ‘ATORA.’ 
I'lat teaspoonful Baking Powder. 

^ Pinch of Salt. 

Mix the flour, baking powder, salt and 
Suet with cold water to a stiff paste. Roll 
out thin, and spread over with jam, mar- 
maladc, or golden syrup. Roll over, pinch 
top and bottom edges together. Dip 
pudding cloth in boiling water, flour it, 
and wrap round pudding, tie ends with 
string. Steam for 2 houts. 

, (Sufficient for 4 to 6 pmons.) -I 
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Easy-to-Make 
Frocks for Girls 



\ 


E VURY young necdle- 
vvoinan ought to get 
a copy of lliis new 
Bestwav fjook. First, be¬ 
cause it contains FREE 
patterns for all these 
pretty little frocks—and 
wouldn’t you be proud to 
show one of them if it was 
your own handiwork! 
Next, because it is simply 
packed with all sorts of 
charming designs of frocks 
for every-day, ‘ best' and 
holiday wear. Ask for 


CHILDREN'S 
AND MAIDS' 
WASHING 
FROCKS 

Book No. 615 

at all Ne^vsagents and 
Bookstalls, or yif. pos'^ 
free, Home or Abroad, 
from Bestway, Bear Alley, 
Farrittgdon St., London, E.C.^. 


1 nil 

1 mil 
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iiiiiiiiiiiiiii 




20 MILLION GALLONS EACH 



TN making their milk chocolate, Cadburys 
use 160 million pints (20 million gallons) 
of milk, a year. This is as much milk as 
is drunk in a year by the whole City of 
Birmingham. Cadburys are generous with 
milk. They use a glass and a-half in every 
I lb. block. And every drop of this milk is 
fresh, full-cream milk —British milk supplied 
daily by 1,600 British farms. 


^^At’s IVHY Y0\i 


CADBURYS criJin 


2 OZ. 2 d. JLB. 4 d. ALSO Id. BARS. 



SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES IN 
THE INFANTS HOSPITAL! 

nrilE INFANTS HOSPITAL—the first Hospital of its kind to be founded ' 
in Europe—was established in 1903 for the treatment of the diseases and 
disorders of nutrition. There are now 100 cots; accommodation for seven 
Nursing Mothers; an Out-patient Department; X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight 
and Massage Departments; a Research Laboratory; a Lecture Theatre; and 
a Milk Laboratory. The work carried on in the wards is supplemented by 
tlie Convalescent Home at Burnham, Bucks, with eighteen cots. 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. Chairman: LORD KEMSLEY. 

Subscriptions will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the Secretary : 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l. 
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THE BRAN TUB 

A Race Against Time 

^ MOTORIST sets out on a journey 
and covers half the distance 
at a speed of thirty miles an hour. 
How fast must he trayel for the 
remainder of the journey if he is 
to do the whole trip at an average 
speed of sixty miles an hour? 

Answer next week 

Revenge 

■'J'liE telephone bell rang in the 
registry office. 

“ You supplied me with a cook 
n few days ago,” said a voice. 

“ Yes, madam, 1 remember. 
You are Mrs Smith ! " 

“ Yes. It will give me great 
pleasure if you will dine witli me 
tonight.” 

Hidden Places 

/piiE names of four well-known 
places of which coloured 
poster stamps are to be given 
away with next week’s C N are 
hidden in the following paragraph: 

A familiar figure in the little 
port’s main street or quayside 
was a man who conducted a 
campaign to nullify a decision of 
the local council. ■ All his speeches 
terminated with an appeal for 
resources to be‘pooled for the 
fight he was carrying on. 

Answer next week 

Soap Sculpture 

^BOUT 4500 entries have just 
• been received for a curious 
art exhibition in New York—soap 
sculpture. ; 

It hav been growing in popu¬ 
larity since it was instituted twelve 
years ago, and now amateurs of all 
ages and professional sculptors 
throughout: the country compete. 
Prizes totalling £5000 are awarded^ 

A Good Crop 

An old man whose surname was 
White ' ... 

Had whiskers that grew in the 
niglit. ; , ■ 

Tliey grew such a pace 
That they hid all his face,- - -.,, 
And he couldn’t; see when it was 
light. , 

Ici On Parle Frangais 


A Word-Making Picture'Puzzle 
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The same letter placed in .frorit of each wdrd represented 'by these 
pictures will , fdrm'.anqto ■ ■ 'Amw}r. 'nniK<eeU 


Peculiar 

Touring a Natural'Histdry.lesson 
. the teacher'asked the classito 
name an animalpeculiar to Bfifain. 
The caniel,’! s'aid Jaejt.., •' 
“.That’s not a itative/df these 
islands,” said the'teacher. , ' 

.. “I know it isn’t,lV“repiie‘d Jack; 
‘‘that’s why it woiild be peculiar.” 

Other Worlds Next Week ' 


, • ’ ‘ ^Thls Week in Nature 

The ijackdaw: begins-to make a 
n'e.st., It haS'.a'habitfdf build¬ 
ing in tower's and steeples and 


sometimes in chimneys. ...The' nest 
is built of sticks and twigs.and'is 
lined with moss, wool,'or feathers. 

The eggs, usually numbering five, 
are pale blue or bliiish'-white with 
dark spots. The yo'uiig li'atch out 

Tn the evening Mercury isTow in' pets, taking the^f.^Tj^j'vere soft 

theWest, .Neptunein theSouth- --; and fluffy and golden.; prettier 


FIvo-Mlnuio story 

Billy and Barbara 

I T was such an adventurous 
sort of morning 1 
The sun shone and a little 
wind played in the treetops, 
arid Billy decided to go for a 
Avalk before breakfast. He 
seized a piece of bread and 
set off, down the garcicn-path. 
But Barbara cciino running 
after him, so he waited politely 
at tlie gate. 

'!' I’m coming too 1 ” said 
Barbara. 

They crossed the road and 
stopped to admire Farmer 
Jones's hens. They were just 
coming out from their hen¬ 
house, walking delicately one 
behind the'other. They tripped 
daintily down their gangway 
into the field; lifting their feet 
high .and turning their heads 
from! side to 'side', like elegant 
ladies taking a inofnirig stroll 1 
' Billy and Barbara Jauglied, 
and Billy tossed them some of 
his' , bread. It was j such an 
adventurous morning 1' 

' Soon they,:, camej to - the 
stream in the big field. It 
was a very, pretty; stream, 
clear and gurgliiigjin'd shaded 
by tall green trees. ,1 ; 

The ducklings', \fere out 




La bonne Vne assietto Le buBet 

' • maid plate sideboard 

■ La bom'ie entre dans la salle ii 
manger. Bile souleve uiie assiette 
sur le buffet. ' L’assiette tombe 
et se bris6. Oh ! quel dommage ! 

■ The maid enters the dining-room. 
She lifts a plate from the sideboard. 
It falls, and breaks ! Oh / tvhat a 


West, .an d 
Jupiter low iiv 
the South-East 
toward mid- 
niglit. In the 
m 0 r 11 i 11 g 
Saturn is in the’. 

Ea'st, The. pic¬ 
ture shbws'.the. 

Moon looking South at 8 a.m. bn 
Tuesday, May 12. ' 

' Many Inspections 

900 h p engine like those now 
being made at Bristol for the 
big flying-boats of Imperial Air¬ 
ways undergoes more than 30,000 
inspection operations before it 
leaves the : factory; ■ For the 28 
flyin.g-boats .for the new Empire 
services engines .developing more 
than 100,000 lip.are being built. 

Expert craftsmanship and tlie 
use of light alloys has enabled the 
weight of the engines to be 
reduced to little more than a 
pound for each' h p. More than 
70 kinds of materials are used lor 
each engine. 


Transposition^,, 

’ ■A WORD of twbj'syliables, whose 
i .- djriea'ning jrilplies,. 

What we 'shbiild'^abstain from it 
■ prudent ail'd..ivjse; ^t'; 

■.When read'tlie'reverse the meaning 
i will show , 
jWliat most in reality ,wis!i tliey 
1 ' may do.’ ■ " n' tisit]er''np.xi 'initeh 


" Answer''next 'week 


Birds on Stamps' ' 

Two feathered friends'of settlers 
are shown on these New Zea¬ 
land st.Tmps. ‘ .On the 'sliilling 
stamp is the dignified tui with 
its long beak for extracting honey 
from the blooms of flowering. 
trees; and on the halfpenny 
shTinp is the merry little fantail, 
which takes toll of insect pests, 


pity I 

The C N Cross Word Piizzle 

Abbreviaiiotts are indicated by asterisks among the clues bclo-w. Ansivcr next week 
Reading Across. 1, A sixteenth of an ounce. 4. To press on all sides, 
9. Continued pain. 13. To apj>ly friction to something. 14. A name for the 
kingfisher. 16. A wand. 17, To join together. 19. An exclamation. 20. To 
elude. 82. A cupola. 24. To stop. 25. We write with this. 26. A clergyman’s 
residence in .Scotland. 29. Suitable. 31. French for/At?., 32. An Eastern ruler. 
34. High in stature. 36. Preposition. 38. Used when rowing. 40. To repeat. 
42. Exist.' 43. To-mix together. 44. We breathe this. 45. To exalt. 
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often ,venturing, through open 
windows in pursuit of tiny flies. 

In the top corners of the shilling 
stamp ate clusters of bush berries, 
on whicli the Tui feeds, and as a 
background for ■ the . halfpenny 
stamp .are inasses of the beautiful 
wirite .’starry native, clematis 
flower, ; around. which the little 
.-fantail would find plenty of insects . 
for its food. ■ . 


. A Rhymed Riddle 

• 5HPEOSE your horse refused 
- - trot . 


to 


‘'What would' the weary creature 

. '-say ?.' ■ '. ' 

Hs answer'would, ,bf course, be 
. “ neigh ! 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Tr'arisposition. Stael, least. ; , 

Wbat Are These Places? IlaslinR,'!, 
Isle of .Man, Bournembutli, Lowestoft, 
The Voices 0 ! the Anfmala. The dog 
harks; the cock crows; tlie cat mews; 


■ Reading Down. 1. A percussion instrument. . 2 . To go quicker than at a 
walking pace. 3. Stay. 4. Bachelor of Arts.* 5. ,A fairy. 8 . Descendant of 
. a family. 7, Organ of vision. 8 . Denoting destination. 10. To hinder. 11. 

Bricklayer’s labourers carry this. 12, The Erst garden. .14. The border of a 

■garment. 15, A snare. 18. A musical sound. 21. The flesh of a calf. 23. To , • , , ■ , 

give out.. 24. Used when resting. 25.. A succession of loud sounds, as. of ■bells.' ' J,,® „ f, 5,”? . 

' 27. The superficial contents of any space. 28. A heavenly body, 30. Sliarp to ' ..- 

; the taste. 31. To move clumsily. 33. Intervening. 35. Shelter from the wind. 

37. Little- licap-of sand used oy goiters, 39. Royal ■Engineers.* '41. Royal 
institution,* 42. Automobile Association.* 


tire owl linots ’; tlie turkey gobbles ; the 
. biiiitinchpipes.; the frog croaks; theser- 
pent hisses; tlie rook caws; the dove coos. 
Rebus. L-ON-DON, London 


even than chickens',■ Barbara 
thought. Tbcy'were matx 
.sedately ., in'''single file like 
Indians, and , Billy and Bar¬ 
bara followed them. 

, "At the end of the field the 
stream ’forfned a waterfall 
ahei rushed foaming into a 
deep rocky pool. Presently 
Billy noticed that one poor 
little duckling had been swept 
over the waterfall and could 
not get back. 

• It paddled about in the 
foaming pool, and now and 
then it gave a little quack. 

The mother-hen peered 
anxiously down into the pool 
and cackled and chicked, and 
all the other little ducklings 
looked down and quacked ; 
but all the quacking and 
clucking in the world could not 
get the duckling out again 1 

So Billy climbed down to 
the pool, and Barbara clutched 
his tunic firmly ; and at last 
Billy managed to grab the 
duckling and bring it up to 
safety. 

At that moment Farmer 
Jones came along. 

“ We were taking a walk 
before breakfast,” explained 
Billy. “ It was such an 
adventurous sort of morning.” 

“ And we found the poor 
duckling struggling in the 
pool,” added IBarbara. 

" So you fished her out I ” 
finished Farmer Jones. " That; 
was kind pf you I . The duck¬ 
ling, too,” he twinkled, "seems' 
to have found this an adven- 
turou.s morning j ' 

Then he bent down and 
gave them each a lovely warm : 
new-laid egg. “ Just in time; 
for breakfast,” ho said. 


Ever since its first number, in the , 
days of crystal sets, POPULAR 
WIRELESS has been in the fore¬ 
front. of weekly radio papers. 

” P.W." has the benefit of John 
Scott-Taggart's genius, and his 
brilliant set designs and articles 
appear regularly in its pages. 
Every issue is crammed with 
‘ practical radio information. 

P IOPULARil 

yrii^LEss 

AND TELEyiSION-TIMES 
Of all Newsagents. Every IVednesJay 
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THE MOURNING V PKT. FREE I 

Mourning stamps have been Issued for the - followlrig 
tragic figures in recent. Kuropoan history ; Kings Albert 
of Belgium, Alexander of Jugo-Slavla; rresidoiits Iliu- 
denburg and Pilsiidskl. AH those are roprosonted. m 
this fine packet of 35 different stamps. In many cases 
we are adding their succcahors, such as Leopold • of 
Belgium and the new Boy King of Jugo-Slavia. • Thcro 
arc many other, varieties from .the l^ir - liast,. South 
America and old and new British Colonials. Finally wo 
nro completing tills fine packet by Including a fluo 
equestrian portrait of our beloved late King George and 
the beautiful mourning stamp of Queen Astrld. Just 
■I send 2d. poatago, requesting approvals. 
USBVSN & lOWNaiND LtD. (Dept. CN). LIVERPOOL 3. 


AT AU COOD;sWEeT SHOPS 





l§ OARHATT A CO’S 

-MILK CHOCOLATE- §| 

I NOUGAT BARS I 

r i 


SMALL GOST—GREAT BENEFIT 

At least 16,000 boys and girls will be given 
a day’s excursion to the sea or countryside 
this summer at a cost of 2/» each —if funds 
permit. The benefits are great — the cost 
IS small. PLEASE COME TO OUR AID. 
Send a contribution to-day to the Kev. Percy Ineson, 

]vcissio:n'. 

Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial Bd., London, B.l 
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